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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Shes recent discovery of a fossil tooth of an early human or 

sub-human type in the upper Snake Creek beds of Nebraska 
has again aroused interest, among anthropologists and students 
of pre-history, in the problem of the antiquity of man in North 
America. The tooth, which was forwarded to the American 
Museum of Natural History by its finder, Mr. Harold L. Cook, 
of the United States Geological Survey, has been pronounced by 
some excellent authorities to belong to a hitherto unknown species 
more closely resembling Pithecanthropus erectus, the ape-man of 
Java, than the apes; and Professor H. F. Osborne, the distin- 
guished American anthropologist, who has described the tooth 
in American Museum Novitates of April 25, 1922, believes that 
we have in it perhaps a relic of the earliest and most primitive 
member of the human family yet found. The geological evi- 
dence points to the Pleistocene period as that to which the tooth 
belongs; and if this is the case, and if the tooth is really of human 
origin, there would appear to be no doubt of the great antiquity 
of man on the American continent. On the other hand, a single 
tooth is a slender thread on which to hang so vast an hypothesis; 
and the layman will watch with peculiar interest the course of 


the controversy which will inevitably arise over its exact sig- 
nificance. 


A convenient opportunity for research by Canadian students 
of economic questions would seem to present itself by the appear- 
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ance of a new monograph dealing with the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854-1866, reviewed in another part of this issue. It is at least 
strange that no independent study of this important episode, 
treating impartially both the Canadian and United States points 
of view, has yet appeared in Canada. The subject lends itself 
to a careful investigation of the basis which, apart from all 
political prejudice, should govern the trade relations of the two 
countries. There have appeared two treatises on this theme: 
the monograph by Professor Tansill reviewed in this number of 
the REVIEW, and that by Professor F. E. Haynes, which is to be 
found in the publications of the American Economic Association 
for 1892. The papers laid before the Canadian parliament in 
1862 contain the famous report of Galt, the finance minister, 
asserting the fiscal independence of Canada, and other apposite 
documents. The numerous Congressional reports and debates 
are also available; but a Canadian writer would possess the 
advantage of being able to consult the material relating to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, which were 
separate colonies during the period in question, and took action 


of their own. The subject is emphatically one for treatment by 
a Canadian. 


The continuation committee of the Anglo-American Con- 
ference of Professors of History, under the chairmanship of 
Professor A. F. Pollard, has been collecting information about 
the procedure necessary to obtain reproductions of manuscripts 
of historical interest from the chief archives of Great Britain; 
and the secretary of the committee (whose address is the Institute 
of Historical Research, University of London), has announced 
that he is prepared to answer inquiries on the subject. The 
British Museum, the Record Office, the National Library of 
Wales, and the John Rylands Library at Manchester now all 
possess photostats; and in other places reproductions can be 
made by local photographers. Similar information about libraries 
and archives collections on the continent of Europe may be 
obtained from the British government publication, Photographs of 
Manuscripts: Reports from His Majesty's Representatives Abroad 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1s. 1d. post free). 


We are glad to have the opportunity of printing in this number 
of the REVIEW a paper by Professor Basil Williams, the new 
incumbent of the chair of history at McGill University, on 
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A New Tendency in English Historical Study. We are also glad 
to be able to present to our readers a paper by Sir Charles Lucas, 
in which Sir Charles lays stress on a view of Canadian con- 
stitutional development to which too little attention has perhaps 
been paid in Canada. The paper on The Influence of the Crown 
in the Evolution of Responsible Government is by Mr. K. L. P. 
Martin of New College, Oxford; the essay on Canadian Refugees 
in the American Revolution is by Professor Carl Wittke, of the 
department of history in the Ohio State University; and the 
documents relating to the fur-trade in 1767 are edited by Capt. 
Charles E. Lart, a worker in the Public Record Office in London, 
with whose work readers of the REVIEW are already familiar. 


A NEW TENDENCY IN ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
STUDY 


“In a democratic state such as ours the study of the country’s political traditions 
in relation with other states should no longer be reserved for a limited and privileged 
class, but on the contrary facilities should be provided for all those who have the 
dignity and greatness of their country at heart.” 


NE interesting development in English historical study 
since the war is the increased attention being paid to 
foreign politics. English historians of the past, famous many of 
them for their histories of England, for constitutional history, 
and for biographies of historical characters, have as a rule paid 
singularly little attention to the important branch of foreign 
relations and their connection with the internal politics of the 
nation. A reason no doubt for this is to be found in the com- 
parative isolation of Great Britain in European politics. The 
long domination of Palmerston in the sphere of foreign affairs 
had taught Englishmen to regard their own country as standing 
haughtily outside the European tribe of nations, pursuing its own 
way regardless of their feelings and ambitions, and paying 
attention to them only when they happened to cross its path. 
This attitude of mind has long ceased to represent the facts, 
if it ever really represented them, even in Palmerston’s day. 
One of the chief services of Disraeli, Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery 
was to awaken in the people a sense of the country’s intimate 
connection with the politics of their neighbours across the channel, 
and by a strange irony of fate Gladstone himself, the last real 
survivor of the Palmerstonian policy of isolation, was forced 
during his later ministries to devote an inordinate amount of 
attention to foreign politics. But even so it was hard to persuade 
the Englishman that a serious study of foreign affairs was im- 
portant to him politically. When France or Germany interfered 
with his interests, he could be aroused to an indignant curiosity 
as to their aims and motives; but to study the more compre- 
hensive causes of European unrest was entirely alien to his 
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inclinations. Nor was he encouraged to do so by any concerted 
effort of historians to guide him through the mazes of European 
diplomacy and intrigue. While French historians like Sorel and 
Vandal and Waddington were making the main lines of their 
own country’s foreign policy clearer by scholarly expositions of 
French policy in the past towards other continental nations 
and sympathetic statements of these other nations’ own point 
of view, while the French government was making it possible to 
gain a comprehensive and authentic view of French foreign 
affairs between 1648 and 1792 by publishing the great series of 
Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs de France, 
while Von Sybel, Treitschke, and other German historians, as 
well as the German government by various publications, were 
doing much the same for Germany, and the Austrian govern- 
ment, with the co-operation of such historians as Prebram, were 
unravelling to the public the tangled web of Hapsburg diplomacy 
and policy, little was being done for England, at least in regard 
to the foreign policy of the last three hundred years. 

The war, however, has created a demand, in the first place 
among scholars, for a better understanding of British foreign 
policy and the foreign policy of other countries, treated in the 
only valuable way, #.e., historically. At an early stage of the 
war not only the man in the street, but the Foreign Office itself 
hungered for some clearer account than was available of the 
predisposing causes of the Serajevo murder, of the Bosnian 
annexation, of the Balkan jealousies, and of the age-long policies 
of Russia and Austria in that peninsula. At the end of the war, 
too, when the prime minister of Great Britain declared that he 
had never heard of Teschen, even those who had would have 
been glad of some enlightenment of the causes which made the 
peace signed there in 1779 memorable. 

No doubt some scholars, such as Sir Adolphus Ward, Mr. 
Chance, Mr. Temperley, Mr. Alison Phillips and others, had 
already been putting forth valuable publications on isolated 
aspects of British foreign policy; but no systematic or continuous 
history of it was available, still less any authoritative documents, 
except for periods too remote to be by themselves of any practical 
value. Within the last year or two, however, there is evidence 
that historians are setting to work to supply the new demand. 
In the first place should be mentioned Professor C. K. Webster’s 
important publications on the Treaty of Vienna—his edition of 
the British Foreign Office Records on the negotiations that led 
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up to the treaty! and his monograph on the Congress.2. The 
subjects of Mr. Webster’s books are of particular importance 
to the student of foreign relations in the nineteenth century, 
because at Vienna the new Europe, more or less as it had been 
moulded by the French revolutionary wars, was given the seal 
of international diplomacy, and above all the main lines of British 
foreign policy, as pursued to a large extent throughout the century, 
were laid down by Castlereagh. Another recent book of a very 
different character may be given as an illustration of the increased 
importance attached to foreign policy; Mr. George Trevelyan’s 
British History in the Nineteenth Century® is avowedly only a 
brief survey of the one hundred and twenty years or so that it 
covers, but among the many merits of this admirable summary 
of a crowded period,—the most illuminating that has hitherto 
appeared,—not the least is the importance attached to foreign 
politics as an influence on British history. Take, for example, 
the two pregnant paragraphs on page 365 describing and account- 
ing for the remarkable inversion of roles that occurred after 
Palmerston’s death between the two great parties of the state 
on foreign and colonial politics. ‘‘During the middle years of 
the century,” says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘‘ Palmerston as Whig minister 
had voiced the nationalist sentiments of the country, while the 
Conservatives, alike under Aberdeen, Peel, Derby and Disraeli 
himself had been distinctly a peace party, critical of Palmerston 
and his trumpetings....The shifting of party ground now 
observable in these matters was in the natural order of things... . 
so long as the professional and middle class, who usually form 
the largest body of sensitive nationalist feeling, had been ranged 
under the Liberal banner, Palmerston had been their spokesman. 
They were now, for a variety of reasons, of which working-class 
enfranchisement was the chief, coming rapidly round to the new 
Conservatism. They brought with them their zeal for the 
honour and strength of Britain. And since an age of self-con- 
scious Imperial expansion was at hand, this fact was destined 


to be of governing importance’’:—an acute and suggestive 
explanation. 


1 Webster, C. K. (ed.), British Diplomacy, 1813-15; Select Documents dealing with 
the Reconstruction of Europe (London, 1921). 
2 Webster, C. K., The Congress of Vienna (F. O. Handbook No. 153, London, 
1919). 


* Trevelyan, G. M., British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901 (London, 
1922). 
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But we should like to dwell more especially on two books 
that have recently appeared as especially illustrating the revival 
of interest in the history of foreign relations. The first is Volume I 
of the Cambridge History of Foreign Policy! covering the period 
from 1783 to 1815. This history is edited by the veteran Sir 
Adolphus Ward and his scholarly disciple Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
whose encyclopedic knowledge is worthy of the Cambridge 
school of historians that reckons Lord Acton among its chief 
glories. Its general scope is briefly stated in the preface to this 
volume as ‘‘a connected narrative of British Foreign Policy and 
a consecutive account of its bearing on the political history of 
this country and empire, and on that of the world at large. As 
such, it is intended to combine with a strict adherence to his- 
torical truth, wherever ascertainable, a national point of view— 
in other words, an avowed regard for the interests, and above all 
for the honour, of Great Britain.....Our work has accordingly 
not shrunk, and will not shrink as it progresses, from seeking to 
vindicate for British Foreign Policy that claim to consistency 
which in certain respects has been denied to it by its censors, 
and in others allowed to it only in the way of sarcasm. Its 
relations to political aims or ideals not confined to a single nation, 
or to particular groups of thinkers and their followers within it, 
have been neither overlooked nor, we believe, prejudged— 
whether or not these aims have in the past been submerged with 
efforts made to accomplish them, and whether or not on the 
fulfilment of these ideals depend the future peace and prosperity 
of the world.’’ This first volume opens with an introduction by 
Sir Adolphus Ward briefly summarizing the general trend of 
British foreign policy from Norman times to 1783; and there are 
chapters by Mr. Clapham, Mr. Holland Rose, and Professor 
Webster on the period covered in this first instalment. A book 
inspired by such aims and written by such eminent historians 
cannot fail to supply a much needed want in English historical 
literature, for although the facts here brought out show that the 
British foreign office has rarely had such consciously scientific 
aims as that of France and other nations, they do bring out to a 
certain extent the instinctive readiness of British statesmen to 
meet temporary difficulties in accordance with consistent aims 
latent in all British foreign relations, of which they themselves 


1 Ward, Sir A. W., and Gooch, G. P. (eds.), The Cambridge History of Foreign 
Policy, 1783-1919. Vol. 1: 1783-1815 (Cambridge, 1922). 
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often seem barely conscious. Nevertheless it appears to us that 
an opportunity has to a certain extent been missed, especially 
in Sir Adolphus Ward’s Introduction, in not bringing out more 
clearly the principles underlying Great Britain’s policy at various 
stages of its history. As it is, the Introduction is little more 
than a convenient summary of the chief events in foreign relations 
from the Norman Conquest to the time of the younger Pitt. 
Such a summary is undeniably useful, as far as it goes, but one 
cannot help thinking how much more illuminating another great 
Cambridge historian, Seeley, would have made such an excursus, 
by tracing out principles of policy and illustrating them by the 
facts, instead of merely stating the facts and allowing the reader 
to deduce the principles for himself, if he can. Covering as it 
does the events of some seven hundred years in only one hundred 
and forty pages, it cannot pretend to be exhaustive, and it adds 
little to the knowledge of a man moderately conversant with 
English history, whereas it might have been made most stimu- 
lating to thought and further research by a more philosophic 
and comprehensive treatment. The succeeding chapters natur- 
ally differ accordingly to their authorship, the most useful being 
the two contributed by Professor Webster on the events of 1813- 
1815. He is here writing about a limited and well-defined period 
on which he is an acknowledged authority; his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the foreign office papers enables him to convey a 
clear account of the complicated negotiations of this period; 
and, by his vivid conception of Castlereagh’s personality and of 
the influence of this personality on the final results of the Congress, 
he can give the human touch so necessary for the understanding 
of the course of events. Especially notable is his summary of 
Castlereagh’s achievements for Great Britain, his great success 
and his minor failures, to be found at the close of Chapter Iv. 
Not the least valuable part of the volume, however, is the col- 
lection of illustrative despatches extracted from the Record 
Office and British Museum deposits, for they enable the student 
to judge for himself of the motives and procedure of ministers 
chiefly responsible for the events of this period, and put him on 
the track of further researches to elucidate special points. The 
completion of this great work, with Volume 1 covering the 
period 1815 to 1866, and Volume 11 bringing events up to the 
Peace of Versailles in 1919, will be eagerly looked to, not only by 
historians, but also by journalists and all others interested in the 
intelligent study of foreign politics. 
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Lastly, we shall call attention to a modest volume published 
by the Royal Historical Society, which is in some danger of 
escaping the general attention it deserves, as it merely appears 
as one of the items in the miscellaneous ‘‘Camden” series. It 
is a volume containing the diplomatic instructions to English 
envoys to Sweden between 1689 and 1717, edited by the well- 
known authority on this period and country, Mr. J. F. Chance. 
This volume is the first of a series projected by the Society to 
cover the ground for Great Britain which is so magnificently 
covered for France by the Recueil des Instructions already referred 
to. In the French series volumes have now been published 
dealing with almost every European country, the only important 
exception unfortunately being England. The editors of the 
different volumes have been chosen from the leading historians 
and publicists of France, Sorel, Rambaud, Waddington, Lavisse, 
Hanotaux, etc. The task of each of these editors has been to 
write an introduction summarizing the foreign relations of France 
with the country dealt with in the volume, to select the official 
instructions given to the French envoys accredited to the country 
during the period chosen,—1648-1792,—and to supply all the 
information necessary to give continuity to the story between 
the dates of the various instructions. The value of such a series 
for the understanding of French foreign policy can hardly be 
exaggerated. The unity of this policy and its gradual develop- 
ment to meet varying circumstances can be clearly traced in 
the series of instructions, especially with the aid of the iliuminating 
commentaries by the eminent authorities responsible for each 
volume. Such a series is useful to the historian, who is thereby 
saved an immense amount of labour digging out material from 
archives, since, in the words of the commission responsible for 
its publication, ‘‘it will place at the disposal of historians and 
diplomats a class of documents peculiarly apt to give an under- 
standing and appreciation of French foreign policy and so con- 
tribute to the political education of our democracy”’. 

This series is the model on which the Royal Historical Society 
hope to publish a somewhat similar series for England. In 
England, however, there are difficulties which those responsible 
for the French series had not to encounter. In the first place, 
the English foreign office never issued instructions at all com- 


1 British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1727, Vol. 1: Sweden, 1589-1727, edited 
for the Royal Historical Society by F. J. Chance (Royal Historical Society, 1922). 
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parable to those issued by the French. To every ambassador 
sent to a foreign country the French foreign office used to give 
a complete conspectus of former relations with that country and 
the general aims of French policy in regard to it, as well as par- 
ticular directions on current questions. This practice in itself 
made it easier to carry on a consistent foreign policy at the time, 
and also renders that policy more intelligible to later generations. 
Frem the secretary of state’s office in London no such com- 
pendious guides were issued. The ‘Instructions’, such as they 
were, are the most jejune documents, generally concerned with 
matters of form and ceremony, such as whether an ambassador 
should in his own house give his hand to a foreign envoy. More 
information is to be obtained from the “‘ Additional”’ and ‘‘Secret’’ 
instructions, but even they rarely deal with anything except 
current topics or lay down broad principles of policy. Again, 
owing to the lamentable custom prevalent among secretaries of 
state in the past of regarding office papers as their own property, 
they often carried them off to their country seats when they left 
office; hence a great deal more searching high and low over 
England is often necessary to procure essential documents than 
is the case in France. Thirdly, whereas the expenditure, neces- 
sarily heavy for such a series, is in France largely defrayed by the 
state, in England it has to be met solely from private resources. 

But though the task of displaying the main lines of British 
foreign policy by means of the original documents is for these reasons 
especially hard, it is not impossible. When original despatches 
are not available there are often copies at either the Record 
Office or the British Museum; and though the formal “ Instructions” 
are frequently unsatisfactory, the skilled editor who knows his 
period and is aware of the manuscript resources at the national 
repositories or in private collections can often supplement purely 
formal instructions by comprehensive despatches sent to the 
ambassador at a later period. As an example of this may be 
quoted the very ample exposition of the older Pitt’s colonial 
policy which Miss Kimball has published in her collection of 
his despatches to colonial governors; and it is open to any one 
to make an equally valuable collection fully illustrating his 
foreign policy from material available in the Record Office and 
the British Museum. In the volume before us, Mr. Chance has 
happily not confined himself to the formal ‘‘Instructions’’ and 
has not scrupled to use many of the despatches available to 
illustrate his subject. The result is a volume of singular value 
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for the elucidation of a little known aspect of northern foreign 
policy, at a period when the Baltic trade was of an importance to 
which it never subsequently attained, and when Sweden was 
consequently the object of England’s particular attention. To 
Mr. Chance a very special debt of gratitude is due for inaugurat- 
ing this series, not only for the high standard he has set for suc- 
ceeding volumes by his editorial labours, but because, as we 
happen to know, he has himself borne no small part of the expense 
of this volume. Whether the Royal Historical Society, whose 
resources are very limited, will find the means of carrying on the 
series unaided is doubtful. It is therefore to be hoped that 
wealthy institutions for the promotion of learning and historical 
research, or wealthy individuals of public spirit, may help it to 
carry on this great undertaking, so necessary for promoting a 
sane and sober judgment on foreign affairs. No better apologia 
for such an undertaking could be given than that in the original 
statement by the French Commission with regard to their series :— 
‘that Commission’s guiding principle has been that in a demo- 
cratic state such as ours, the study of the country’s political 
traditions in relation with other states should no longer be reserved 
for a limited and privileged class, but on the contrary special 
facilities should be provided for all those who have the dignity and 
greatness of their country at heart.” 
BasiL WILLIAMS 


CANADIAN REFUGEES IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


MONG the first plans of the leaders of the American Revo- 
lution was the desire to make Canada the fourteenth colony 

in the rebellion against Great Britain’s authority in North 
America. In spite of the friction of earlier days between Canada 
and the New England colonies, there were elements in the Can- 
adian situation in 1775 which, at first glance, promised success to 
the effort to win Canada for the cause of the revolution. Many 
of the colonial radicals in the English seaboard colonies were of 
the conviction that the French Canadians were discontented 
under British authority, which they had been forced to accept 
hardly a dozen years before. There was an influential English 
minority in Canada, known to be hostile to the provisions of the 
Quebec Act. Furthermore, Sir Guy Carleton, at the beginning 
of hostilities, had scarcely a thousand soldiers at his disposal for 
the defence of the many miles of the long Canadian frontier. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that for years after the first attempt 
of 1774 to have the inhabitants of Quebec send representatives 
to the First Continental Congress, the efforts to win Canada for 
the revolutionary cause were diligently continued. Personal 
emissaries to the British minority in Canada, agents to carry on 
a propaganda which proved signally stupid and unsuccessful 
among the French, and an armed invasion of the province of 
Quebec by Continental troops in the first stages of the fighting— 
all had the same purpose, to persuade or force Canada to change 
her allegiance. The operations of Arnold and Montgomery, 
in the winter of 1775-1776, were the most pretentious of the 
military demonstrations intended to impress Canadians with the 
advisability of revolt against British authority. It was clearly 
the policy of General Washington and the other Continental 
leaders not to irritate the Canadian population by these enter- 
prises, but rather to treat them as friends and possible “‘fellow- 
subjects’’.!. The offensive campaign of 1775-1776 against Canada 


1See a proclamation of General Washington, in Kingsford, History of Canada, 
V, 491. 
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was, however, a failure, and might have resulted in disaster 
save for the excellent generalship of Benedict Arnold. The 
campaign clearly revealed that the practice of short enlistments 
made the Continental forces most unstable, encouraged dis- 
orderliness and disobedience, and frequently compelled the 
officers to act precipitately with what was left of their rapidly 
disintegrating commands. These difficulties, coupled with the 
lack of hard money and the outbreak of small-pox among the 
expeditionary forces in Canada, sufficiently accounted for ‘‘the 
miscarriages in Canada’’.! Nevertheless, colonial leaders stub- 
bornly adhered to the idea of annexing the northern provinces 
to the revolutionary cause. On January 22, 1778, the American 
Congress resolved ‘‘That an irruption be made into Canada”’;? 
the conclusion of the French alliance in the same year revived 
interest in the project to gain the support of the French popula- 
tion of Quebec; and as late as 1781, Washington was still con- 
sidering the advisability of a joint attack on Canada by French 
and Americans. Lastly, the first experiment of the thirteen 
independent states in federation left the door open for the admis- 
sion of Canada to the Confederation, should she accede to the 
provisions of the articles of union.* 

The situation in Nova Scotia promised, for a time, to be even 
more troublesome for the British authorities in Canada than the 
problem of the control of the French population of Quebec. 
Many of the settlers in Nova Scotia were New Englanders, 
who had arrived after 1760 to exploit the fishing and trading 
opportunities of the province. Liverpool, for example, was 
founded in 1760 by seventy heads of families from Connecticut. 
Even Benjamin Franklin had been attracted by the possibilities 
of Nova Scotia, and had sent Anthony Wayne to survey the 
land around the Bay of Fundy, preparatory to indulging in a 
bit of land speculation. When the American Revolution broke 
out, Nova Scotia was in a particularly critical condition. Her 
governor was extremely unpopular; Halifax had been stripped of 
troops to carry on the military operations around Boston; there 
were rumours of an invasion by Continental forces; and most 
serious of all, a large proportion of the people could be expected 
to be sympathetic with the New Englanders. Two members 


1See Journals of Congress, 1, 376-378, 385, 400, 417, 427. 
2 Tbid., II, 417-418. 
8 Article 11 of the Articles of Confederation (Journ. of Congr., II, 334). 
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of the Assembly actually joined the rebels, and four delegates 
left for Philadelphia to lay before the Continental Congress a 
list of some six hundred settlers who were believed to be willing 
and ready to join the revolution. 

In spite of the repeated efforts of the Continental Congress 
and the revolutionary leaders to entice or cudgel Canadians into 
a course that would result in difficulties for Great Britain, it 
appears that very few permitted themselves to be persuaded to 
ally themselves with the revolution, or give open aid to the 
cause of the colonies, whatever their sympathies may have been. 
The statesman-like provisions of the Quebec Act of 1774, the 
weaknesses and blunders of the Continental Congress and its 
military forces in the opening years of the war, and the bold and 
effective measures of Sir Guy Carleton, were largely responsible 
for the failure of the American propaganda to make Canada a 
fourteenth colony. But there were several hundred Canadians 
who openly allied themselves with the thirteen colonies, and in 
consequence found it necessary to seek refuge on the American 
side of the border. It is with the fortunes of these Canadian 
refugees in the American Revolution that this paper deals. 

At the beginning of the War for American Independence, 
a number of Canadians joined the expeditions of Arnold and 
Montgomery against Montreal and Quebec. The disastrous 
failure of this first offensive against Canada forced a number of 
these volunteers to withdraw with the retreating American 
troops. Others who were residents of Quebec or Nova Scotia, 
due to their trade and family connections with the American 
revolutionists, or to an honest sympathy for the cause, retired 
voluntarily from Canada. A few were undoubtedly forced to 
go. Of these refugees, a number joined the military forces of 
the Revolution, particularly General Hazen’s brigade, and 
fought during the remainder of the war. Others were less active 
on behalf of the Continental cause, and quite a number took no 
part whatsoever in the revolutionary struggle. The entire 
number could hardly have exceeded several hundred. But 
even such a small group of Canadian refugees was sufficient 
to raise a special problem for the American government which 
was in some respects similar to the problem of the British govern- 
ment in caring for the Loyalists who, at the close of the Revo- 


1I am following here the account by Archibald MacMechan, in Canada and Its 
Provinces, XIII, especially pp. 111, 121, 312-318. 
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lution, preferred voluntary exile to a life under the new republican 
régime. Although the number of Canadian refugees is in no 
way comparable to the tens of thousands of Loyalists who emi- 
grated during and immediately after the American Revolution, 
nevertheless the former soon presented a special claim upon 
the generosity of the American government for compensation for 
the losses which they had suffered because of their devotion to 
the American cause. A number of these refugees were left 
practically penniless at the close of the war; they had lost their 
property in Canada, and felt it impossible to return to the pro- 
vinces which they had abandoned in order to participate in a 
rebellion against those who had been their legal governors.' 

The Continental Congress, and its successors under the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, from the outset 
recognized the obligation which rested upon the United States 
to deal fairly with the Canadian refugees. As early as August 
10, 1776, Congress passed a resolution directing General Schuyler 
to inquire into the services of all persons who had served as 
volunteers in Canada and had retreated with the army, so that 
proper rewards and wages might be assigned.2. Apparently a 
number of persons drew pay and rations in consequence of this 
resolution, and it was not specifically repealed until October, 
1781.2 November 10, 1780, Congress approved the orders of 
General Washington to supply the Canadian families, living in 
New York, with rations, and the governor of New York was 
requested to investigate the circumstances of the refugees, to 
give them protection, and ‘‘such further assistance, at the expense 
of the United States, as he shall judge necessary’’.* 

Immediately after the close of the Revolution, petitions 
began to reach Congress from refugees, praying for relief and for 


1It is impossible to estimate accurately the number of French Canadians and 
English Canadians included in the group of refugees from Canada at the time of the 
American Revolution, because the available records make no distinction between 
these two race elements. The only names found in the various lists of claimants which 
suggest French origin are:—Prisque Trepagnie, Augustine Trepagnie, Gregoire Trahan, 
Francois des Jardins, Francois Rebutaille, James Robisheaux, Gideon and Mary 
Delesdernier, Jonathan Delesdernier, Lewis F. Delesdernier, Philip Leibert, Pete 
Cayeau, Jonathan De Merceir, Jonas C. Minot, P. Francis Cazeau, John Torreyre, 
Joseph Levittre, Joseph Bindon, John Paskel, Louis Rouse, James Gouett, Lewis 
Gosline. 

2 Journal of Congress, 1, 439. 

3 Ibid. III, 678. 

4 Tbid., III, 546. 
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some substantial recognition of their services and sufferings 
during the late war. Congress showed no inclination to dispute 
the justice of these claims upon the beneficence of the govern- 
ment, but found it impossible, because of the financial embar- 
rassment and inadequate revenues of the new government, to 
make compensation to the petitioners at that time. The only 
resources the central government had during this early period 
were western lands, and so Congress decided very early to satisfy 
the claimants as soon as possible by land grants in the undeveloped 
west. 

In April, 1783, Congress, in reply to a letter from General 
Hazen, in whose brigade many Canadian refugees had rendered 
valiant services, resolved ‘‘That the memorialists be informed, 
that Congress retain a lively sense of the service the Canadian 
officers and men rendered the United States, and that they are 
seriously disposed to reward them for their virtuous sufferings 
in the cause of liberty’’.! The resolution promised compen- 
sation in the form of land grants. Congress in the same year 
also received the petition of Captain Clement Goselin, ‘‘in behalf 
of the officers, Canadians and other refugees, residing at Fish-kill, 
in the state of New York, to the number of eighty men and 
women, besides children,’ and resolved to recommend that 
New York receive them as citizens of the state. At the same 
time, the rations to the officers of Brigadier-general Hazen’s 
regiment, who had been residents of Canada, were ordered con- 
tinued.2, Two years later, Congress acknowledged the claims of 
a group of Nova Scotian refugees, led by Jonathan Eddy, even 
though many of the petitioners had seen no active service in 
the war, and were simply refugees as a result of their attachment 
to the American cause. It was still impossible to render sub- 
stantial aid, so the petitioners were ‘‘recommended to the human- 
ity and particular attention of the several states in which they 
respectively reside,”’ but they were also assured ‘‘that whenever 
Congress can consistently make grants of land, they will reward, 
in this way....such refugees from Nova Scotia, as may be 
disposed to live in the western country’’.* 

In the famous Land Ordinance of 1785—one of the two 
really constructive pieces of legislation of permanent value 


1 Journals of Congress, 1V, 193. 
2 Ibid., IV, 252. 
3 Tbid., IV, 498. 
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passed by the feeble Confederation Congress—a definite pro- 
vision for the relief of Canadian refugees was included for the 
first time, although the development of events made it impossible 
to enforce this part of the ordinance. Three townships adjacent 
to Lake Erie were to be specifically reserved for land grants to 
such refugees as could present a valid claim for compensation.! 
On June 7, 1785, Congress created a committee to investigate 
these claims, and resolved that commissioners ‘‘be directed to 
examine the accounts of such Canadian refugees, as have furnished 
the late armies of these states with any sort of supplies’, and 
report to Congress. The resolution was ordered published in 
Canada.” 

In the meantime, in 1784, the state of New York had offered 
to provide land for such Canadian refugees as might desire to 
settle in that state and a number of grants, some as large as a 
thousand acres, were actually made along Lake Champlain. 
The United States government thereupon undertook the task 
of transporting the Canadians who had accepted the donation 
to their new lands, and fifteen months’ rations were provided 
from the federal treasury. Settlement in the new region involved 
many hardships and disappointments, so that in 1787 Congress 
received an entreaty from the Canadian refugees settled along 
Lake Champlain for a continuance of the rations. It was resolved 
to provide the aged and infirm with an additional twelve months’ 
rations at the public expense, ‘excepting the articles of rum, 
soap, and candles’. An estimate of the number of refugees 
involved in the transfer to the Lake Champlain region, can be 
derived from the report of a committee of Congress which in 
1788 investigated the accounts of the war department. It 
was found that in 1787, 170 rations a day had been issued; under 
the subsequent order of October 12, 1781, granting relief to the 
aged and infirm, 45 rations were issued daily.® 

The section in the Land Ordinance of 1785 providing for 
land grants to Canadian refugees along Lake Erie proved to be 
of little value. It was soon discovered that settlement in this 
region would be most hazardous, due to the fact that the Indian 


1 Journ. of Congr., 1V, 522; also American State Papers, XVI, Public Lands, I, 
No. 14, p. 28. 

2 Journ. of Congr. IV, 533 534. 

* Ibid., IV, 660. 

‘ Ibid., IV, 798. 

5 Journ. of Congr., IV, 878. 
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title had not yet been extinguished. Furthermore, the lands 
set aside proved to fall within that area which was reserved by 
the state of Connecticut.:. In the early seventeen-nineties, 
therefore, the question of compensating the Canadians was again 
brought to the attention of Congress,? and a committee of the 
House of Representatives, of which Mr. Dayton was chairman, 
made an exhaustive report on the Canadian refugee question.’ 
The report recited the various resolutions of earlier Congresses, 
by which the justice of the claims of the petitioners had been 
clearly recognized, and the committee found that there were 
approximately 230 refugees from Canada, among whom were 
22 who should be classed as “ principal sufferers’. Not all of the 
refugees had brought their families with them. The committee 
reported that some had already been compensated, and ‘“‘not 
a few returned to Canada both before and since the peace, to 
possess their property, or to pursue their business’. The latter 
statement is curiously at variance with the affirmation of some 
of the petitioners to the effect that they could not return to 
Canada to recover their property. Returns from the War 
Office showed that 292 men, women, and children had been 
“‘victualled at Albany and Fishkill [New York], from the public 
stores, in 1784’’; that in 1785 vouchers were drawn for only 93, 
and that 205 were entitled to lands in New York, in pursuance of 
the act of the New York legislature of 1784. The committee 
found the data most confusing and incomplete, but recommended 
that compensation should be made in the form of land grants. 
It refused, however, to fix the specie value of such grants.‘ 
On March 2, 1793, the secretary of war, Henry Knox, reported 
the names of three refugees from Nova Scotia, and six from 
Canada to the House of Representatives. Another committee 
of the House, in April, 1794, recommended that a tract of land— 
the number of acres still undetermined—northwest of the Ohio 


1A committee of the House of Representatives reported on April 1, 1794, with 
reference to the townships adjacent to Lake Erie that ‘‘From the exposed situation 
of those townships, a grant there, at present, would afford but little relief to the 
petitioners; but from the best information the committee could obtain, the United 
States possessed no lands adjacent to Lake Erie which they can now grant or dispose 
of...."" (American State Papers, XVI, Public Lands, I, No. 17, p. 31). 

2 Petition to the House of Representatives, by John Blake, Joseph Brindon, John 
D. Mercier, Benjamin Thompson (Annals of Congr., 2nd Congr., p. 686, Nov. 14, 1792). 

3 February 19, 1793. 

4Am. St. Papers, XV1, Public Lands, 1, No. 13, p. 28. 

5 Ibid., No. 14, p. 28. 
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River, from the mouth of the Great Miami, down the river a 
distance not to exceed three times the breadth in length, be 
appropriated as compensation for refugees from Canada and 
Nova Scotia, each refugee to receive five hundred acres, provided 
his claim had been properly filed and proved in a court of record.! 

Definite legislation for the relief of the Canadian refugees 
was not passed until 1798, although the matter was investigated, 
and bills were introduced and debated in earlier sessions. Edward 
Livingston, a member of the House of Representatives from 
New York, was particularly active in hurrying Congress to a 
definite settlement.? His extraordinary interest is not difficult 
to explain. One of the most prominent of the refugees who 
would benefit by the proposed legislation was Colonel James 
Livingston, connected with the Livingstons of New York and 
New Jersey. James Livingston was born and educated in New 
York, and had settled in Montreal in order to practice law. 
Together with a number of Canadians about Montreal, Living- 
ston had joined the American forces in New York during the 
early stages of the Revolution, and had participated in General 
Montgomery’s assault upon Montreal. It is interesting to note 
that Montgomery himself was connected with the Livingston 
family by marriage. After the collapse of the American offensive 
before Quebec, Livingston and his band withdrew to New York, 
and remained in the service of the Revolutionary army. 

It was under the Act of April 7, 1798, that the first real pro- 
vision for compensation to Canadian refugees was made. The 
act once more specifically recognized the earlier promises con- 
tained in the congressional resolutions of 1783 and 1785, and the 
secretary of war was directed to insert a notice in one or more of 
the public papers of Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, requesting all refugees to file 
their claims within two years. The claimants were divided into 
three classes, and included not only those who had actually 
left Canadian provinces due to their desire to aid the colonies, 


1 Ibid., No. 17, p. 31. The matter had by this time been further complicated 
by a petition of refugees who claimed consideration not as refugees, ‘‘but for services 
rendered in Canada by the orders of General Schuyler and Colonel Livingston, for 
which they were promised pay, and some bounty in lands’. The committee denied 
the authority of these officers to make such promises, and found that there were no 
vouchers or returns on file by which the proper pay could be ascertained (ibid., p. 31). 

2See Annals of Congr., 4th Congr., rst Sess., p. 337; and 5th Congr., 2nd Sess., I, 
629, 641, 776. 
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but also their widows, members of their families, and other heirs. 
Proof of claims had to be presented, and the secretary of war, 
the secretary of the treasury, and the comptroller of the treasury 
were designated to act as commissioners to administer the law 
and report on the claims filed. The door was left open for special 
cases by the provision that all such must be made the subject 
of special reports to Congress.! 

According to the provisions of the Act, a time limit of two 
years was fixed for the presentation of claims. As a matter of 
fact, all claims were not finally adjusted and disposed of until 
President Jackson’s administration, in 1834. The report of 
James McHenry, secretary of war, Oliver Wolcott, secretary 
of the treasury, and John Steele, comptroller of the treasury, was 
made to the House of Representatives on February 17, 1800.* 
In May another report was filed, to which was appended a list 
of forty-nine names, involving land grants of 33,500 acres. A 
total of seventy-three claims had been examined. From the 
reports, it appears that a number of the claimants had already 
received some compensation from Massachusetts and New York, 
ranging from 133 % acres to 1000 acres. The names of claimants 
are recorded in the reports and various acts by which the land 
allotments were made, and for the most part, have little sig- 
nificance now.* Some, however, involve special cases, and the 
presentation of such special claims sometimes threw light upon 
the nature of the services and sufferings of these Canadian 


1 Annals of Congr., 5th Congr., I11, Appendix, p. 3718. The classes affected by 
the law were ‘“‘those heads of families, and single persons, and not members of any 
such families, who were residents in one of the provinces aforesaid, prior to the fourth 
of July, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, and who abandoned their settle- 
ments in consequence of having given aid to the United Colonies or States, in the 
Revolutionary war against Great Britain, or with intention to give such aid, and con- 
tinued in the United States, or in their service, during the said war, and did not return 
to reside in the dominions of the King of Great Britain prior to the twenty-fifth of 
November, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three; secondly, the widows and 
heirs of all such persons as were actually residents as aforesaid, and died within the 
United States, or in their service, during the said war; and thirdly, ali persons who 
were members of families at the time of their coming into the United States, and who 
during the war, entered into their service’. 

2 Am. St. Papers, XVI, Public Lands, I, No. 47. 

*The Act of February 18, 1801, contains a list of claimants and amounts of land 
granted toeach. See 47th Congr., 2nd Sess., House Misc. Doc. No. 45, Land Laws 
of the United States, Vol. 1, p. 22. A complete list of all claimants and the amounts 
of land they received is in Wm. E. Peters, Ohio Lands and their Subdivisions (2nd 
Ed., 1918), Ch. 25. 
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refugees. The report of the commissioners in May, 1800, speci- 
fically mentions the heirs of James Boyd, who had lost 50,000 
acres with some valuable improvements on the St. Croix River; 
the widow of Thomas Walker, who had lost property worth 
£2,500 sterling, and a lucrative business; and John Edgar, whose 
“‘losses were very great, and his sufferings still greater’! The 
claims of eighteen were rejected, because there was no proof that 
they had fled to the United States, and no record of their services 
and losses; or else because they had already received adequate 
compensation from New York. The claim of the heirs of Nathaniel 
Reynolds was rejected because ‘Some of the dates in the 
depositions are written on an erasure’’.2. Action on six cases 
was suspended. The most detailed information with reference 
to any of the claimants is to be found in a special report of the 
commissioners on the case of Seth Harding. The experiences of 
Harding may have been in some degree typical of those of others 
in the refugee group. Seth Harding, in 1771, had moved from 
Norwich, Connecticut, to Liverpool, Nova Scotia, with personal 
property valued at two thousand dollars. In Nova Scotia 
he became a member of the General Assembly, and in 1773, 
a justice of the Court of Common Pleas in Queen’s county. 
In August, 1775, he left Nova Scotia, ‘“‘with an inconsiderable 
portion of his property’. The remainder was sold at public 
auction by the commander of a British warship, as enemy pro- 
perty. Harding returned to Connecticut for the specific purpose 
of engaging actively in the revolutionary war, and he soon acquired 
a reputation as a successful naval officer. His first command 
was the Defence, a brigantine of the Connecticut state naval 
forces, and after a short service on the Oliver Cromwell, he was 
transferred to the command of the United States frigate Con- 
fidency. In the federal navy, he proved himself a brave and 
capable officer, and served until 1781, when the Confidency was 
captured by a superior force. Perhaps his most valuable service 
was rendered in 1776, when, with the Defence, he captured three 
vessels, carrying a regiment of troops, five thousand stands of 
arms, ammunition, tents, clothing, etc. Harding was recom- 
mended for a grant of two thousand acres, because of his destitute 
circumstances and also because “‘....owing to the depreciation 
of the public currency, the insolvency of prize agents, and other 


1Am. St. Papers, XVI, Public Lands, I, No. 56, p. 106: 
2 Ibid. 
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casualties, the claimant has, at no time, derived emoluments 
which might have been reasonably expected as the result of his 
perseverance, bravery, and good fortune, as a naval commander’’.! 
In the final allotment, Harding actually received two hundred 
and forty acres in excess of the recommendation. It is significant 
to note the number of officers included in the list of Canadian 
refugees who were finally awarded land grants. In addition to 
Seth Harding, whose services were in the navy, the list includes 
Colonel James Livingston, Lieutenant-colonels Richard Living- 
ston and Bradford, Brigadier-general Moses Hazen, Major B. 
Van Heer, and Lieutenants William Maxwell and L. F. Deles- 
dernier. Captain Clement Goselin, Major Lorant Oliver, and 
Lieutenant-colonel J. F. Hamtramck had received aid from 
New York. There may have been others, but their rank is 
not recorded in the Acts or reports. 

The reports of the commissioners were referred to a committee 
of the House of Representatives, and the latter made its report on 
May 9, 1800. Albert Gallatin, then a representative from Penn- 
sylvania, led the movement in the lower house to increase the 
amount of land to be distributed, and in general pleaded for a 
greater generosity toward the claimants, especially since the 
whole amount of claims fell short of what had been generally 
expected, and because all the claimants were original holders and 
for the most part, in destitute circumstances. It was also argued, 
in support of greater liberality, that the claimants had been 
forced to wait twenty years for their compensation. As a result 
of the discussion, the amount to be granted to each class of 
claimants was increased, the total addition amounting to four 
thousand seven hundred and forty acres,? and an Act of Congress 
was passed in 1801, enacting the report, as amended, into law.* 
By this Act, the ‘‘Canadian Refugee Tract’’ in Ohio came into 
existence. The surveyor-general was directed to survey, sub- 
divide into half sections, and set aside for the relief of Canadian 
refugees, ‘‘ those fractional townships of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty- 
second ranges of townships, which join the southern boundary 


1Am. St. Papers, XVI, Public Lands, I, No. 47, p. 92. 

2Am. St. Papers, XVI, Public Lands, I, No. 58, p. 110. 

*Feb. 18, 1801. It appears that the Senate tried to amend the bill to substitute 
land worth ten cents an acre for the good land, valued at one dollar an acre, proposed 
by the House (Annals of Congr., 6th Congr., pp. 706, 711, 718, 719, 731, 736, 744, 795, 
866, 912, 978). 
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line of the military lands.’ The tract as surveyed was a strip 
of land about four and a half miles wide and forty-eight miles 
long, running east from the Scioto River and covering what is 
now an important part of the city of Columbus, Ohio. The 
priority of location for persons entitled to land in this district 
was to be determined by lot, thirty days after the survey had 
been completed, and the locations were then to be made on the 
second Tuesday of January, 1802. The act enumerated the 
amount to be granted to each individual, the grants ranging 
from one hundred and sixty acres to two thousand two hundred 
and forty acres. 

The Refugee Tract, as laid out and surveyed in accordance 
with the law, fell within what are now the counties of Franklin, 
Fairfield, Perry, and Licking, of the state of Ohio.2, By far the 
greater part of the tract lay in Franklin county, and included 
what is to-day the wealthiest section of Ohio’s capital city. 
Montgomery township, a part of the present Franklin county, 
was named by Judge Edward C. Livingston, whose father had 
been with Montgomery in the Canadian campaign, and who had 
received a grant of two sections of land in the refugee tract as 
compensation for these revolutionary services. Truro township, 
another section of Franklin county, is reported to have been 
named by Robert Taylor, who came from Truro, Nova Scotia.’ 
Practically all of the grants were finally located in Franklin 
county, and the amount appropriated by Congress proved to 


1 Ibid., Appendix, 1549. 

2 An excellent map of the Tract is in W. E. Peters, Ohio Lands and their Sub- 
divisions, p. 286. 

3E. L. Taylor, Refugees to and from Canada and the Refugee Tract (Columbus, 
O., 1909), p. 21. See also O. C. Hooper, History of the City of Columbus, O., 1,9; W. 
T. Martin, History of Franklin County (1858), 13; Jacob H. Studer, Columbus, Ohio— 
Its History, Resources and Progress (1873), 25; Alfred E. Lee, History of the City of 
Columbus (1892), I, 634-636. One of the first important law suits involving a land 
title over a half section of land in Franklin County, arose from a dispute over the grant 
to one Allen, a Canadian refugee. Allen had conveyed the land to his son; the latter 
mortgaged the property, and it was sold under the mortgage to Lynne Starling. The 
heirs of Allen then disputed Starling’s title. In the case, Henry Clay, soon to become 
secretary of state in the administration of John Quincy Adams, served for a time as 
Starling’s counsel. See Jacob H. Studer, Columbus, Ohio—Its History, Resources, 
and Progress, 25, 26. Included in the tract were parts of Perry, Licking, and Fair- 
field counties, but practically all claims were in Franklin county. See A. A. Graham, 
History of Fairfield and Perry Counties, Part III, pp. 30 and 31; Charles C. Miller, 
History of Fairfield County, p. 190; C. L. Martzolff, History of Perry County, Ohio, 
p. 78; N. N. Hill, History of Licking County, Ohio, pp. 248, 401, 491; Henry Howe, 
Historical Collections of Ohio, 11, 69. 
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be almost double the amount of land actually needed to satisfy 
all the claims that were filed. 

By 1801, when the first real step was taken to make land 
actually available for compensating the refugees, twenty years 
had elapsed since the close of the revolutionary war, and in that 
time, many of the original claimants had died (as is evidenced 
by the number of heirs included in the Acts), or were too old 
to venture into the perils of a new country which was still largely 
a wilderness. Some of the original claimants no doubt sold their 
allotments to land speculators; a few made personal use of their 
grant, and their descendants were for a long time residents of 
the Refugee Tract. A number of claims had been postponed 
in 1800 for lack of evidence—for example, that of Samuel 
Rogers, who, in 1803, received three and a_ half sections'—and it 
was soon discovered that in spite of the expiration of the time 
limit fixed by the Act of 1798, there were a number of deserving 
Canadians who had not presented their claims. As a result, 
an Act of March 16, 1804, revived the Act of 1798, and continued 
it in force for two years after the date of the new law? In 
1810, still another extension was made, and refugees were per- 
mitted to present their claims during another two year period.’ 
In April, 1812, an Act awarded nearly thirteen thousand acres 


12 U.S.S.L., 242; also 47th Congr., 2nd Sess., House Misc. Doc., No. 45, Land Laws 
of the United States, I, 31. 


* A committee of the House of Representatives, in a report of December 22, 1807, 
dealing with the special claims of certain refugees, once more stated the obligations of 
the government toward the claimants in the following interesting language: “That, 
when the American people formed the intention of throwing off their allegiance to 
the King of Great Britain, and to establish an independent Government, they con- 
templated including those of the provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia, as well as those 
of the other States; and, with this view, endeavoured to unite the people of those 
provinces in the common cause. No doubt from a persuasion that the whole would 
stand or fall together, a number of inhabitants of these provinces, which were, for the 
most part of the Revolutionary War, in the possession of the enemy, abandoned their 
homes, fled to the other States, and joined their efforts with the friends of the Revo- 
lution....Congress from a just sense of the distressed situation of those who had 
emigrated from these provinces to join the standard of American freedom, and thereby 
had provoked the vengeance of their King, did, by resolution, the same year that 
peace was concluded, pledge the faith of the nation to remunerate, by a grant of land, 
these people for their losses and sufferings...."’ (Am. St. Papers, XVI, Public Lands, 
I, No. 142, pp. 585, 586). 

3 47th Congr., 2nd Sess., House Misc. Doc., No. 45, Land Laws of the United States, 
I, 42. 
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to a group of seventeen claimants, whose claims had been filed 
under the laws of 1804 and 1810. 

By 1816, it was clear that much of the land appropriated by 
Congress for the relief of the refugees would remain unclaimed, 
and consequently the Ohio General Assembly, in that year, 
by resolution, instructed the congressmen and senators of the 
state to use their efforts to secure the passage of a federal law, 
providing for the sale of the unappropriated portions.2 On 
April 29, 1816, such a measure was enacted, providing for the 
sale of the unclaimed sections of the refugee tract by auction at 
the Chillicothe land office, for a minimum price of two dollars 
an acre, the details of the sale to be fixed by presidential pro- 
clamation. What still remained after this auction, was to be 
disposed of at private sale.* 

In 1827, the benefits of the earlier Acts were extended to the 
heirs of Gregory Strahan, deceased, the grants to be located in the 
territory of Arkansas,‘ and in the year following, a patent was 
issued to Andrew Westbrook, formerly of Upper Canada, for a 
grant of two sections, to be located anywhere in the unsettled 
west. In 1831, the president was authorized to issue a land 
patent for the relief of John Gough, near Vincennes, Indiana.® 
The final legislation for the satisfaction of the claims of Can- 
adian refugees seems to have been the Act of 1834, for the relief 
of the heirs of Lieutenant-colonel Richard Livingston, who had 
served in the regiment commanded by Colonel James Livingston.” 

In all, 58,080 acres were granted in the Refugee Tract, at one 
time or another, for the relief of 67 claimants, the grants ranging 
from 2,240 acres to 160 acres. Seven claimants received the 
maximum allotment of 2,240 acres; four received 1,280 acres 
each; twenty-two received 960 acres; seventeen were given 
640 acres; sixteen received 320 acres each; and one claimant 
was granted but 160 acres.’ 


CARL WITTKE 

1 April 23, 1812. Tbid., 44. 

214 Laws of Ohio, 469. Feb. 27, 1816. 

3 47th Congr., 2nd Sess., House Misc. Doc., No.45, Land Laws of the United States, 1,54. 

47 Laws of the U.S., 593. 

58 Laws of the U.S., 79. 

66 U.S.S.L., 467. 

76 U.S.S.L., 570. 

8 Some reference to the Refugee Tract is to be found in Payson Jackson Treat, 
The National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 1910), pp. 287-290; Thomas B. 
Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), p. 210; and Gustavus Swan, 
Land Laws of Ohio (1825), pp. 66-72. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CROWN IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


HE Durham Report will always remain a turning point in 
British colonial policy. In its recommendations lay the 
genesis of responsible government. The ultimate wisdom of 
that policy is not now doubted, but at the time it met with 
considerable opposition and misunderstanding, even in compara- 
tively Liberal quarters in England. In Canada its complete 
realization was not secured until ten years after the publication 
of the Report. 

The years between 1839-1849 are, therefore, of considerable 
importance in Canadian history. The evolution from represent- 
ative to responsible government meant ten years of bitter con- 
tention and party controversy. The struggle was not so much 
whether or not Canada was to enjoy responsible government, 
but what interpretation of that theory was to hold the field. 
The four governors of that period, Sydenham, Bagot, Metcalfe, 
and Elgin, as well as the leaders of the Canadian Reform party, all 
agreed that they were following the principles enunciated in 
the Durham Report, but they all differed when they considered 
how those principles were to be put into practice. This fact 
is on the surface peculiar when it is remembered that the 
language of the Durham Report is remarkably clear and 
dogmatic in tone, quite unlike the usual blue book, and contains 
none of the reservations and ambiguities which are natural to 
the discreet politician. What is the explanation? 

Professor Morison, in a recent book,! traces the evolution 
of Canadian self-government during this period. Brilliant and 
suggestive as the book is, he nevertheless fails to reconcile the 
difference between the conception of responsible government 
as understood by Metcalfe and by Elgin. He is inclined to 
emphasize the limitations imposed by Durham.? He argues 
with effect that Metcalfe was quite right in claiming that he 


1 British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government, 1839-1854. 
* Ibid., p. 248. 
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was carrying out the principles of the Durham Report,! and he 
suggests that the now abandoned theory that Durham did not 
write his own Report is true.?. ‘‘Even if Durham contributed 
more to his Report than seems probable,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the -view 
there propounded of the scope of Responsible Government is 
not nearly so urgent as that of the latter pamphlet’’.* 

These views are open to criticism. The subjects reserved 
for imperial control—the waste lands of Canada, trade relations, 
and foreign policy—had nothing to do with the struggle between 
1839-49. The first was abandoned by the Mother Country, 
and the rest were admitted by the colonial reformers. There 
is no need to say anything on the subject of the authorship of 
the Durham Report. That topic has been discussed by Professor 
Egerton‘ and by Mr. F. Bradshaw in his book Self-Government 
in Canada. Whatever may have been the share of Durham, 
Buller, and Wakefield, there is little reason to suggest that the 
Report was not equally the expression of the views of all three. 
If Durham was strongly influenced by anyone—and his political 
career in England does not lend support to such a view—he was 
more likely to be influenced by Wakefield, well known for his 
arts of persuasion, than by Buller, who was fourteen years his 
junior. There is no evidence to suggest that the three men 
were ever in disagreement on the theory of colonial government. 
Durham died less than eighteen months after the publication 
of the Report; Buller remained closely connected with Wakefield’s 
schemes of colonization till his death in 1848, and was referred 
to by Wakefield as his ‘‘alter ego”. Finally Buller’s pamphlet, 
Responsible Government in the Colonies, was published during 
the lifetime of Durham. It was meant as a fuller explanation 
of what must necessarily be brief when presented in the form of 
a Report. It was purposely written to check what Buller con- 
sidered wilful misrepresentations. Buller himself had no doubt 
as to the clearness of the Report, for he writes, ‘‘The inherent 
vagueness of the term can throw no doubt on Lord Durham’s 
meaning, because he does not use the term Responsible Govern- 
ment until he has fully explained his meaning without it. He 
reports his observations, draws his inferences, and suggests the 
alterations which he advises in the present system of admin- 


1 Ibid., p. 244. 

2 Morison, British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government, p. 243. 
* Ibid., p. 241. 
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istering the country. It is only after thus explaining himself, 
that he remarks that the conclusion at which he arrives, is the 
same as that which the Reformers of Upper Canada had in view 
in their demand for responsible government.” 

In view of the conflict of opinion that has existed as to the 
precise meaning of Durham’s recommendations, it is necessary 
to quote the exact words of the Report. Durham meant to 
introduce responsible government into Canada as far as domestic 
affairs were concerned in the same way as it existed in Great 
Britain. He said: 

It needs no change in the principles of government, no invention 
of a new constitutional theory, to supply the remedy which would, 
in my opinion, completely remove the existing political disorders. 
It needs but to follow out consistently the principles of the British 
constitution, and to introduce in the government of these great 
colonies those wise provisions by which alone the working of the 
representative system can in any country be rendered harmonious 
and efficient. We are not now to consider the policy of establishing 
representative government in the North American colonies. That 
has been irrevocably done; and the experiment of depriving the 
people of their present constitutional power, is not to be thought 
of. To conduct their government harmoniously, in accordance 
with its established principles, is now the business of its rulers; 
and I know not how it is possible to secure that harmony in any 
other way than by administering the Government on those prin- 
ciples which have been found perfectly efficacious in Great Britain. 
I would not impair a single prerogative of the Crown; on the con- 
trary I believe that the interests of the people of these colonies 
require the protection of prerogatives which have not been hitherto 
exercised. But, the Crown, must, on the other hand submit to the 
necessary consequences of representative institutions; and if it 
is to carry on the Government in unison with a representative 
body, it must consent to carry it on by means of those in whom that 
representative body has confidence. 

Durham then suggested the means by which such an end 
could be accomplished: 

Every purpose of popular control might be combined with every 
advantage of vesting the immediate choice of advisers in the Crown, 
were the Colonial Governor to be instructed to secure the co- 
operation of the Assembly in his policy by entrusting its adminis- 
tration to such men as could command a majority; and if he were 
given to understand that he need count on no aid from home in 
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any difference with the Assembly, that should not directly involve 
the relations between mother country and colony. This change 
might be effected by a single despatch containing such instructions; 
or if any legal enactment were requisite, it would only be one that 
would render it necessary that the official acts of the Governor 
should be counter-signed by some public functionary. This would 

induce responsibility for every act of the government, and, as a 

natural consequence, it would necessitate the substitution of a 

system of administration by means of competent heads of depart- 

ments, for the present rude machinery of an executive council. 

The Governor, if he wished to retain advisers not possessing the 

confidence of the existing Assembly, might rely on the effect of 

an appeal to the people, and, if unsuccessful he might be coerced 
by a refusal of supplies or his advisers might be terrified by the 
prospect of impeachment. 

The above passage is remarkably interesting. Certain points 
in it are quite clear. Above all Durham intended that Downing 
Street control must cease over the domestic affairs of colonies 
possessing representative institutions. Similarly the former sys- 
tem by which the executive remained independent of the legis- 
lature was to be a thing of the past. That would inevitably 
happen as soon as the executive was solely dependent for supplies 
on the legislature. What is most interesting is that nothing 
is said about a colonial prime minister or a colonial cabinet. 
The phrase used is ‘‘competent heads of departments’. The 
references to the position of the governor allow him to take an 
active part in colonial politics. He might act as his own prime 
minister, provided that he could get an Assembly to support 
him. Such an event occurred under the governorship of Syden- 
ham. Such was the view held by Metcalfe. 

On the other hand, the constant comparison drawn by Durham 
with British parliamentary practice and his own statement, 
“Nor can I conceive that it would be found impossible or difficult 
to conduct a colonial government with precisely that limitation 
of the respective powers which has been so long and so easily 
maintained in Great Britain,” together with his son-in-law 
Elgin’s opinion, ‘‘that the real and effectual vindication of Lord 
Durham’s memory and proceedings will be the success of a 
Governor-General of Canada who works out his views of govern- 
ment fairly,” lend support to the view that Durham advocated 
responsible government as it is now understood. 

Durham died in 1840, and we cannot say for certain what 
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his views would have been on the policy of Sydenham and Met- 
calfe. We can only consider the attitude of his two associates, 
Buller and Wakefield. A series of articles written by Buller 
appeared in the Colonial Gazette during the months of December, 
January, and February, 1839-40, and were published under the 
title of Responsible Government in the Colonies, on April 16, 1840. 
His conception of responsible government strongly supports the 
view that Sydenham and Metcalfe truly interpreted the spirit 
of the report. Like Durham, he is emphatic on the evils of 
imperial interference in the domestic concerns of the colonies. 
The Mother Country ‘‘should let the Governor and Assembly get 
on as best they may, passing such laws and administering affairs 
by such parties as they may agree on between themselves’’. 
Buller never mentions the subject of cabinet responsibility, and 
he refused to define the contingency on which the governor should 
dismiss a minister (he does not say ministry) in compliance 
with the wishes of the representative body. What he does 
insist on is that the authority of the Mother Country should 
not be interposed in order to retain in office people who can get 
no Assembly to work with them. He defined the position of 
the governor in his relations with the Colonial Office and the 
Assembly in words that are well worth quoting: 

The course of a governor may undoubtedly be generally directed 
from home to the extent of advising the proposal of particular 
measures, the rejection of others, or the employment of particular 
individuals. The Governor instead of acting on his own opinion as 
the sovereign does, may have his course suggested to him by the 
Secretary of State; but then he must act on those suggestions as 
the sovereign here acts on those of her own conscience—that is, 
within the limits of constitutional possibility... Without saying 
therefore, that the Colonial Office should give no instructions to 
Governors, though certainly the less it takes upon itself to instruct 

- those who generally know more about the subject the better—yet, 
’ we do say that its instructions should never be positive, but always 
conditional. The Secretary of State may advise as to men and 
measures, but he should always limit his advice as to what can be 
done. He should say, ‘‘Pursue such a course, if you can, do not 

do such a thing if you can help it, employ such persons, exclude 
others, as far as the Assembly will let. you, in short manage to get 
along with the Assembly as you best may; get it to adopt your 
policy or do-you adopt its policy. If you do not get it to go as I 
wish, from any fault of your own, and I have reason to think that 
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another governor would succeed better, I may have to recall you; 

but if you get into collision with the Assembly, and cannot get one 

better disposed towards you, then I certainly must and shall recall 
you.” 

It should be added that both Buller and Wakefield supported 
Metcalfe’s policy in 1844. The apparent inconsistency of Dur- 
ham and his associates in recommending for the colonies respon- 
sible government as it existed in Great Britain, and defining 
it in such a way that the governor could act as his own prime 
minister, becomes clear when we consider the position of the 
Crown at home in 1840. 

It had hardly yet become a convention of the constitution 
that the monarch must be neutral in domestic politics. Respon- 
sible government in England was not fully established until 
1832. From 1770 to 1830 there is no instance where a ministry 
resigned because of a defeat in the House of Commons. The 
influence and interference of the monarch in domestic politics 
had been very great. George I11 aimed at being his own prime 
minister, and from 1770-1782 he virtually acted as such. In 
December, 1784, he dismissed the Fox-North ministry, when the 
India Bill was rejected in the House of Lords; in 1801 he refused 
to consent to Roman Catholic relief, and Pitt was forced to 
resign. Pitt afterwards promised, and so did Fox when he took 
office in 1806, not to revive the subject, and in 1804 George 111 
refused to have Fox in office when requested to do so by Pitt. 
Responsible government in England made a great advance when 
the king in 1832 was willing to create new peers in order that the 
Reform Bill might be passed through the House of Lords. Yet 
William tv found it difficult to preserve a strict neutrality, and 
in 1834 dismissed the Whig cabinet of Melbourne. In this case 
it is true that Melbourne was not unwilling to leave office, but 
his letter to William Iv requested the king either to reconstruct 
or to take another course. William tv did not, in accordance 
with modern constitutional practice in England, tell him that he 
had the royal confidence so long as he kept a majority in the 
House of Commons, that if he felt unable to remain at the head 
of the administration it was his duty to resign, nor did he tell 
him that he might have a dissolution. Instead, the king sent 
for the Duke of Wellington to form a cabinet. The very fact 
that such an action was possible, showed how strong the power 
of the Crown was in practice. 

Buller was aware of these precedents, and with this in his 
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mind wrote, ‘The Governor would, in fact, stand in the position 
of the Crown at home, and it is difficult to make out why the 
prerogative, which suffices to maintain the balance of power at 
home, should not be equally competent, to uphold it in a colony.” 
He then alluded to the precedent of 1784, and was at some pains 
to show that the authority of the Crown in domestic politics 
still existed. 

Viewed in this light, the struggle that existed in Canada 
with regard to the position of the governor was perfectly natural. 
The colonial governor stood in the position of the Crown in 
England during the reign of Williamitv. It was not to be expected 
that the representative of the Crown in the colonies would exercise 
less practical influence than the monarch did at home. The 
attitude adopted by Sydenham and Metcalfe was the logical 
development of what was meant by Durham to be responsible 
government. Experience soon proved that it was unworkable 
in practice. The governor was appointed by the Colonial Office, 
and was bound by its instructions. So long as he interfered with 
the domestic affairs of the colony, Downing Street control would 
exist—the very evil that was intended to be stopped. In the 
second place, the governor was an experienced statesman, and 
was fully the equal in talent of the Canadian statesman of the 
time. He was thus more competent to conduct political warfare 
than the monarch in England. At the same time, he could not 
claim the same respect and reverence as the monarch. Canadian 
politics were then conducted with a bitterness and intensity 
almost unknown to the English political parties of the time. ‘The 
conflict naturally arose in an acute form, and criticism of the 
governor was easier than criticism of the monarch. Thus it 
was that the transition from a governor who rules to one who 
reigns but does not rule was settled in Canada during the space 
of one decade, while in England a similar transition occupied 
nearly two centuries, without any violent crisis, and was not fully 
completed until the end of the nineteenth century. 

The publication of the last two volumes of the life of Disraeli 
by Monypenny and Buckle reinforces the view that down to 
1880 the Crown still continued to exercise a strong influence over 
the politics of Great Britain. It is clear that Queen Victoria 
was a strong partisan of Disraeli’s foreign policy, and was filled 
with a good Tory’s dislike of Mr. Gladstone. Not only was this 
the case, but the Queen went out of her way to show her approval 
of her favourite prime minister’s policy. During the critical 
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months of the winter of 1877-1878, when Disraeli’s policy was 
being bitterly attacked by the Liberal opposition, and when there 
was a lack of unanimity in his own cabinet, the Queen paid a 
visit to Disraeli at his country house Hughenden. Early in 
the next year, on January 20, she offered Disraeli the Order of 
the Garter. In a letter of that date she wrote, ‘‘The Queen 
would wish to confer the vacant Garter on Lord Beaconsfield as 
a mark of her confidence and support. She and the country 
have the greatest confidence in him.”’ Disraeli had the good 
sense, however, to decline an honour offered at such a time. 

The Queen did not confine herself to general approval of 
Disraeli’s policy, but her correspondence shows that she found 
much to criticize in the conduct of the foreign secretary, Lord 
Derby. Whether her criticism was right or wrong, does not 
matter. The interesting fact is that she made it without the 
slightest reserve. A letter of June 25, 1877, well illustrates 
this fact. Writing to Disraeli, the Queen said: ‘‘The reports 
in Mr. Layard’s last letter of the 15th inst., which the Queen 
saw yesterday, are very alarming. Surely Lord Derby cannot 
be indifferent to the dangers expressed therein? Warning after 
warning arrives and he seems to take it all without saying a 
word? Sucha foreign minister the Queen really never remembers.” 

“The news to-day continues very unpleasant and makes the 
Queen very anxious. The feeling against Russia is getting 
stronger and stronger. Only do not delay.” 

“The Queen has been thinking very much of what Lord 
Beaconsfield told her, and she thinks that in part public affairs 
would be benefited if Lord Lyons replaced Lord Derby, as the 
former has such knowledge of foreign countries. Lord Clarendon 
had the same and Lord Granville also to a great extent; so had 
Lord Malmesbury. But unfortunately Lord Derby has not. 
If he and Lord Salisbury want to resign, however, the Queen 
thinks they should be told that she could not accept their resig- 
nations now, but that they should be relieved later. Could not 
that be done?” 

Two days later the Queen wrote an even more forcible letter 
to Disraeli. ‘‘This delay,’’ she declared, ‘‘this uncertainty, 
by which, abroad, we are losing our prestige and our position, 
while Russia is advancing and will be before Constantinople in 
notime! Then the Government will be fearfully blamed, and the 
Queen so humiliated that she thinks she should abdicate at once.” 
Queen Victoria did not conceal her grief at the disastrous 
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election of 1880. It was with considerable regret that she dis- 
covered that it was impossible to form a Liberal administration 
without Gladstone as prime minister. Not only did she consult 
Disraeli during the negotiations with regard to the change of 
ministry, a course of action that she was not accustomed to 
follow when Gladstone was prime minister, but she took the 
dangerous course of asking Disraeli to act as her unofficial adviser. 
Writing to Disraeli from Baden Baden on April 9, 1880, the Queen 
declared that, ‘‘My great hope and belief is, that this shamefully 
heterogeneous union—out of mere folly—will separate into 
many parts very soon, and that the Conservatives will come in 
stronger than ever in a short time. Possibly a coalition first. 
But you must promise me for the country’s, as well as for my 
own sake, to be very watchful and very severe, and to allow no 
lowering of Great Britain’s proud position. It must not be 
lowered. The Army and Navy not diminished, and I look to 
you for that. Give me that firm promise. I do not care for the 
trouble of changes of Government if it is to have a secure and 
safe one, which the new one cannot be. I am shocked and ashamed 
at what has happened. It is really disgraceful.” 

The last occasion on which the Queen influenced noticeably 
the political affairs of the country was in 1894, when Gladstone 
resigned. The Queen never consulted him as to who should 
be his successor. Gladstone declared that if he had been con- 
sulted, he would have advised the Queen to send for Earl Spencer. 
The other two obvious choices were Sir William Harcourt, the 
leader of the House of Commons, and perhaps Lord Kimberley, 
the leader of the House of Lords. The Queen sent instead for 
Lord Rosebery, whom she personally knew and liked. It need 
not perhaps be added that Rosebery was in sympathy with the 
Queen’s imperialism, and that his Liberalism was not sufficiently 
strong to support the Veto Bill of 1910. 

Sufficient has now been said to show that the position of 
the monarchy was not one of strict neutrality in political warfare 
during the nineteenth century. This explains the difficulty 
of a governor in Canada between 1839 and 1849. It was neither 
the bureaucracy of the Colonial Office, nor the stupidity of the 
Tory party, that was responsible for the struggle of those years. 
Lord Durham advocated responsible government, but it was the 
responsible government of Great Britain of 1840 and not of 
1910. Experience proved that this conception had to be widened 
and enlarged. 


K. L. P. MARTIN 


‘““WANT OF VISION” 


a Robert Borden’s lectures on the constitutional develop- 

ment of Canada,! by this time widely studied and known, 
are, apart from other merits, of unique value as the judgment 
passed by a man of action upon events and policy, of the latest 
and widest phases of which pars magna fuit. No one could 
speak on the subject-matter of these lectures with such living 
first-hand authority as the statesman who led Canada, and did 
much towards leading the whole British Empire, in the memorable 
years of the Great War and its immediate aftermath. 

What follows is not an attempt to add a further and super- 
fluous review of the Canadian Constitutional Studies, but to 
give a short note, for which these lectures supply a text, on the 
Canadian view of the constitutional development of Canada, 
and how far it differs, and why, from what may be called the 
standpoint of the Mother Country. 

What makes the story of Canada on the constitutional side— 
taking that side alone—so interesting is that, as we all know, 
Canada led the Overseas Empire at every step of constitutional 
development. What Canada did, and what happened to Canada, 
was, more or less closely, followed elsewhere. The study of the 
evolution in Canada is a study of the problem generally, for in 
Canada it was first and most thoroughly worked out through 
successive stages. At the same time—and the point seems hardly 
ever to be sufficiently emphasized—the conditions of Canada, 
in one important respect at any rate, were and are quite peculiar. 
Canada has had a great foreign, though kindred, nation along 
its whole land frontier, and this factor, which practically exists 
nowhere else in the Empire, has, in a very great degree, directly 
or indirectly, shaped the course of Canadian history and in 
consequence has largely shaped the course of the other young 
nations, which have followed along the path marked out by 
Canada. For instance, to take the most recent illustration, 
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the movement towards separate diplomatic representation for 
the self-governing Dominions is obviously and immediately 
the outcome of the neighbourhood of Canada to the United 
States. The two countries must, from the nature of the case, 
deal directly with each other. 

We have, then, among the numberless contradictory features 
in the British Commonwealth, the fact that what, to my mind, 
has been natural and normal development has emanated from 
the one part of the Empire which has had a special setting, not 
paralleled elsewhere within the limits of the Empire; and from 
this fact it may not unfairly be inferred that the Canadian point 
of view may also possibly be at once partly normal and partly 
sui generis. 

My own view of the British Empire or Commonwealth—-for 
what it is worth—is that the whole thing is utterly unintelligible 
and inexplicable, unless it is looked at, thought, and written of, 
in the light of the family analogy. To me it has all been a matter 
of natural growth, and the peculiar genius of our British stock 
has lain in following the lines of natural growth. If in a family 
the young members wish to go more quickly and the parents 
more slowly, if therefore from time to time they think differently 
and there is a certain amount of friction, it seems to me quite 
natural. I do not regard one as right and the other as wrong, 
I regard them as both right, the problem being to find, as a 
working proposition, the greatest common measure of the two 
quantities. Therefore, I should regard the Canadian point of 
view and the Mother Country point of view, so far as in the 
past they have not coincided, as both, roughly speaking, natural 
and right. But, for the present purpose, I want to hold a brief 
for the Mother Country, simply by way of presenting the other 
side; for Sir Robert Borden, to a modified extent, and other 
writers, in a much more pronounced degree (e.g., the recently 
published Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Oversea 
Dominions) tend to portray the development of Canada from a 
dependency to a nation as something which was wrung by clear- 
sighted, freedom-loving Canadians from purblind politicians in 
a repressive Mother Country. 

Sir Robert writes of the British North America Act that it 
“crowned the endeavour of a century, during which the initiative 
in constitutional development had been taken by Colonial States- 
men’’. As a general statement, this is quite true, and it is to be 
hoped that, as it has been in the past, so it will be in the future. 
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It is for the young to initiate the moves, and, when Sir Robert 
makes his interesting criticism on the failure to take steps to 
carry out the Resolution of the 1917 Conference (‘‘I have yet 
to learn that since the conclusion of peace their [the Dominions’] 
right to ‘an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign 
relations’ has been recognized in any effective or practical way’’), 
I, for one, devoutly hope, in the interests of good understanding, 
that the method by which such recognition can be given, and 
which will be at once effective and congenial to the young nations, 
will be indicated by them, that they will keep the initiative in 
their hands. 

But now let us look at past history. We are told by Sir 
Robert that Lord Stanley’s speech on Canada in the House of 
Commons in May, 1844, was ‘‘insular in its spirit’, but ‘‘made 
an irresistible appeal to an audience of imperfect comprehension 
and limited vision’. Sir Charles Metcalfe accepted ‘‘the narrow 
views which then afflicted British statesmen’. ‘In its main 
aspects the theory of the most powerful intellects among British 
statesmen three quarters of a century ago was unmistakedly 
‘unicellular’’’—a term derived from, and supported by, a quo- 
tation from Maitland. At the time of the passing of the British 
North America Act, “‘in the letters of Sir John Macdonald and 
Sir A. T. Galt we have a curious picture of the attitude of British 
statesmen of the day; their indifference, their lack of vision, and 
their apparent relief at the prospect that the Northern half 
of the North American continent would pass out of the orbit of 
the British Empire, are astonishing and even bewildering’’. 
In 1876 ‘‘it was apparent that the wisdom of the Colonial Office 
had not increased with years’. ‘‘Sir John Thompson encountered 
a remarkable and unfortunate lack of vision and comprehension 
on the part not only of the Colonial Office but of the entire 
British Government.”’ ‘‘This shortsighted view [of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach in 1878] soon passed into the desuetude to which 
equally narrow views of earlier days have been consigned.” 
And so forth. The burden of it all is the shortcomings or worse 
of the Mother Country, the want of vision on the part of its 
statesmen. From my own point of view, the true reading of 
history would admit, as inevitable from the nature of the case, 
a considerable amount of point in these and other similar charges. 
Canadians must have known the conditions,. the interests, and 
the outlook of Canada much better than any one outside could 
know them. But, nevertheless, the statements are half truths 
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only, not the whole truth. What is to be said on the other 
side? 

We are all wise after the event. As it has worked out, the 
evolution has been wondrously successful. But that is no reason 
for reading our present knowledge into generations long gone and 
condemning them for not having been more than human. Are 
we seriously to suppose that Canadians foresaw all that was 
coming? Are we, again, seriously to suppose that it all came 
to pass, as the version of history which I am now controverting 
would incline people to think, not only without the codperation, 
but in the teeth, of the Mother Country? 

Who were these English politicians, who were so wanting in 
vision, so loth to give freedom, so much stupider than the Can- 
adians of their day? They were the men who were leading 
England when, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
world acknowledged the leadership of England in all that was 
liberal and progressive and made for freedom. They necessarily 
moved in a wider circle than contemporary Canadians. Is it 
likely that they were, as they are made out to have been, abnor- 
mally narrow and dull? Is it not at least as likely that, if Can- 
adians saw more clearly, it was because their horizon was not 
broader but narrower, bounded by Canada alone? 

The problem was not a fixed problem. It was a fluid problem, 
shifting like the films of a cinema show. Canada was constantly 
changing and growing. The Canada of one year was wholly 
different from the Canada of ten years later, just as a boy of 
ten is wholly different from a young man of twenty. Because 
certain institutions proved to be good when they came, it does 
not follow that they would always have been good, that they 
were wrongly withheld, that caution in giving them was a mark 
of stupidity. You do not make a child self-governing from his 
mother’s womb. Should the English dullards have given self- 
government to Canada from the moment when it became a 
British possession? No. Should Canadians have been given 
full responsible government, control of the tariff, and all the 
rest of it, in 1791? I should say, No. At what psychological 
moment or moments were the various elements of nationhood 
to be given, and were they to be given all at once or by instal- 
ments? What had the Mother Country to go by except the 
demand from Canada at any given time and the best estimate 
that could be formed at the time of the consequences of com- 
plying with the demand? 
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The Canadian view of Canadian development does not seem 
to allow for the numberless calls that there were at all times 
upon the attention of the Mother Country, for its worldwide 
entanglements and responsibilities. That no doubt was no 
valid reason for neglecting Canada, but it explains neglect, if 
there was any. It was a drawback to Canada, the consequence 
of Canada’s membership in the British Empire; but, on the 
other hand, that membership, so some people think, brought 
with it certain countervailing advantages. Take the years 
1850-1870, during which the Mother Country is supposed 
to have been somewhat specially wanting in regard for Canada. 
They were the years of the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the American Civil War, with its grave danger of a rupture 
between Great Britain and the United States. Was it wonderful 
if British statesmen could not concentrate on constitutional 
development and on Canada? They never could concentrate 
on Canada. They always had to cast their eyes further afield. 
Whatever line was taken in regard to Canada had also to be 
taken elsewhere in the Empire. It was the wider horizon, not 
the narrower, that was the trouble. 

In Canadian criticisms of the past conduct of the Mother 
Country there is one very singular feature. It will be found that 
the Mother Country is charged, at one and the same time, with 
trying to repress or coerce the colonies and with indifference to 
them, in other words with at once trying to withhold freedom 
and to give more freedom than the colonies desired—complete 
independence. Human beings do not usually commit diamet- 
rically opposite crimes at the same time. 

Biographies, it seems to me, are responsible for a good deal 
of misunderstanding. A worried statesman, who may have 
the toothache or a row with his wife or both, has a troublesome 
political question thrust upon him. He makes some impatient 
remark, or writes an impatient private letter, and many years 
afterwards the obiter dictum, like Disraeli’s ‘‘wretched colonies’, 
is trotted out as a considered opinion, and, what is worse, is 
exaggerated into being typical of the whole band of statesmen 
at the time. The expressions may have been more or less justified 
in reference to the particular time or occasion when they were 
used. For instance, much is made of Galt’s state paper of 1859 
asserting the right of Canada to levy what duties she pleased. 
At the time the British taxpayer was paying (quite rightly, from 
my family point of view) between £3 millions and £3% millions 
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for the military defence of the colonies, including Canada. Would 
it have been wonderful if an Englishman at the time had argued: 
“If we are to be taxed to pay Canada’s defence bill and, while 
admitting Canadian goods free, to have our goods taxed in 
Canada, where does the value of the connection come in?” 

Once again, is it wonderful if some thinking Englishmen, 
when pondering over the problem how colonial independence 
could possibly be combined with imperial unity, and not being 
gifted with second sight, may have concluded that the end must 
be severance of the colonies from the Empire? The problem is 
still with us. Hear Sir Robert Borden: ‘‘Canadians of great 
eminence and distinguished ability have entertained a sincere 
opinion that the ultimate goal is complete independence as a 
separate nation. In some instances such opinions have been 
modified or withdrawn; in no case should they incur reproach 
or contempt.’”” What about the reproach and contempt meted 
out to Englishmen in past days who felt any doubts of the kind? 
And are we wanting in vision when we now find difficulty in 
forecasting the future? But the words which have been quoted 
above as to the apparent relief of British statesmen in or about 
1867 at the prospect of getting rid of British North America 
can be safely challenged as a wholly misleading generality. 
No British government would have lived for a day if it had pro- 
posed to get rid of Canada; the British nation could not have 
tolerated such an idea for a single moment. 

Continuing our study of indifference and want of vision, 
let us look first at Lord Durham’s time and then at the time of 
the British North America Act. Lord Durham is credited by 
Sir Robert with ‘wide vision’’. Among the blind he had one 


eye, but he contemplated certain limitations, which we all remem- . 
ber, to responsible government, and which call forth the com- ° 


ment: ‘‘That a man of Lord Durham’s vision could not foresee 
the lamentable consequences of such limitations is remarkable.” 
So it seems to us, wise after the event, but is not the fact that 
this truly great and farseeing man did not foresee them, in itself, 
an answer to all these facile charges about want of vision? Even 
the broadest-minded men can only see through a glass darkly, 
when they look into the future. However, we can all agree that 
Lord Durham was, at any rate—shall we say—the best of a 
bad lot. Now let us turn to the quotation which is given from 
a speech of the more benighted Lord John Russell, made in 1837 
before the Durham Mission: ‘‘We consider that these demands 
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{for an Executive Council responsible to the House of Assembly 
and not to the government or Crown of Great Britain] are incon- 
sistent with the relations between a colony and the Mother 
Country, and that it would be better to say at once, Let the 
two countries separate, than for us to pretend to govern the 
colony afterwards.” Lord Durham thought that responsible 
government could be limited, and that the ultimate power over 
Canada could be shared between the Mother Country and 
Canada. Lord John Russell thought that, with the grant of 
responsible government, the power over Canada would pass 
wholly away from the Mother Country to Canada. Which 
of the two men apprehended more accurately what responsible 
government involved? And is it wonderful that, realizing what 
responsible government meant, Russell and his colleagues ap- 
proached it, eighty years ago, in the most cautious and tentative 
manner? 

Coming on to the time of the passing of the British North 
America Act, we have seen that the Mother Country was con- 
sidered capable of combining indifference to the colonies with 
repression of the colonies. It was perfectly certain that, what- 
ever was done or left undone, one or the other or both charges 
would be made. Alleged indifference was likely to make less 
mischief than alleged interference. In this particular case it 
was the charge of indifference that was laid. The secretary of 
state for the colonies, Lord Carnarvon, was, as was more often 
than not the case, in the House of Lords, and it is found conven- 
ient to overlook his speeches on Canadian confederation in that 
House and outside. Yet it would be difficult to detect want of 
appreciation of Canada in his speech on the second reading of 
the bill: ‘‘We are laying the foundation of a great State, perhaps 
one which at a future date may even overshadow this country. 
But, come what may, we shall rejoice that we have shown neither 
indifference to their wishes nor jealousy of their aspirations, 
but that we, honestly and sincerely, to the utmost of our power 
and knowledge, fostered their growth, recognizing in it the 
conditions of our own greatness.”” Not a bad effort for the 
accredited official spokesman of an indifferent and visionless 
Mother Country! But the gravamen of the charge of indifference, 
apparently, lay largely in the bill not being made more of in the 
House of Commons. Lord Carnarvon’s speeches give the clue. 
The bill had been elaborately and painfully worked out. It was 
of the nature of a compromise. Canadian opposition to it was 
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present in England. The one thing needful was to get it through 
parliament, if possible, as it stood. That object was achieved, 
the Canadians got what they wanted, and they went on their 
way rejoicing and complaining of the indifference of the Mother 
Country. 

“It may be,” writes Sir Robert Borden, ‘‘that British states- 
men learnt the wrong lesson from the American Revolution.” 
What was the right lesson of the American Revolution? 
That, when British citizens have formed communities overseas 
with representative institutions, for the Mother Country to 
try to make them pay for their own defence by herself imposing 
taxes on them is to invite the deluge. Does the history of 
defence in or of Canada show that British statesmen had learnt 
the lesson, or does it not? One more point. The time-honoured 
or dishonoured maxim of past Empires was Divide et impera. 
Did the Mother Country ever act on this maixm? Did it ever 
within the limits of the present Empire do other than favour 
and encourage the formation of larger units? I can only think 
of one instance, and that was of a special kind, when Sir George 
Grey’s plan for federating the Cape Colony with the Orange 
Free State was turned down. But then, of course, the encourage- 
ment of larger units was only another sign of indifference and 
born of a desire to get rid of the colonies! 

I repeat that the above to me is no true rendering of history. 
It has as much or as little truth as the one-sided version of which 
it is the other side. This is put forward, because it is such a 
pity that coming generations of Canadians should be fed up 
with the doctrine that they are what they are in spite of the 
Mother Country, and not with her goodwill. 

All of which is submitted by an old country citizen who is at 
least as proud of Canada as any Canadian can be, and who 
has high admiration for Sir Robert Borden. 


C. P. Lucas 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Fur-TRADE REtTuRNS, 1767 


HERE is comparatively little information in print with 
regard to the beginnings of the fur-trade under British rule. 
The following tables, which were found in a bundle of Colonial 
Office papers (C.O. 42, 14) in the Record Office, London, are 
therefore documents of much importance. Not only do they 
provide us with the names of the traders and merchants who 
first engaged in the fur-trade after the British conquest, but they 
give full information with regard to the volume of the trade and 
the routes which the traders followed. 
Appended to the report on the fur-trade at Michillimackinac 
is a note which serves as an adequate introduction to both tables: 


Remarks. Trading with the Indians was only permitted under 
the Cannon of the Forts and before the Governor of a Province 
granted a trading Licence he made the Trader enter into Bond to 
Obey all Instructions sent by the Superintendant. This being 
the first year the traders were permitted to winter amongst the 
Indians at their Villages and Hunting Grounds it was f? necessary 
they sh’? enter into fresh security with the Commissary, 
of this, the only post they had liberty to winter from, for it fre- 
quently hapned they made of [sic] with their goods, by the 
Mississipi, and cheated the English Merchants, besides they were 
restricted from trading with Nations that misbeheaved. 


(signed) B. RoBERTs, Com” Gen! of Trade, 
Superintendant. 


The tables reproduced herewith have been transcribed and 
edited by Captain Charles E. Lart, to whom is due also the 
credit for their discovery. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Legendary Islands of the Atlantic: A Study in Medieval Geography. By 
WiiuiaM H. Bascock. (American Geographical Society: Research 
Series No. 8.) New York: American Geographical Society. 1922. 
Pp. 196. 

THIs is a small book, but there is packed into it a great deal of first- 
hand research, some of which leads to rather revolutionary results. 
The problem of the pre-Columbian voyages to America, and of the state 
of geographical knowledge in Europe with regard to the Atlantic before 
1492, is one with which scholars have long been familiar. It is now 
generally agreed that the Northmen reached North America about the 
year 1000; and it is known that there are rumours and legends of various 
voyages to the west—in the course of which certain apparently fabulous 
islands were discovered—before the year 1492. But little success has 
hitherto attended attempts to sift fact from fancy in regard to these 
shadowy medizval voyages; and the common view has been that, if 
the Northmen discovered America, the very existence of America was 
afterwards forgotten until Christopher Columbus rediscovered it 
toward the end of the fifteenth century. 

It is possible that this view must now be revised. M. Henri Vignaud 
has recently argued that Columbus did not aim at reaching Asia, but 
sought in the first place to reach Antillia, or the Antilles, which previous 
navigators had already visited; and now Mr. Babcock comes forward 
with the suggestion that some of the so-called “legendary islands of the 
Atlantic’’—Atlantis, St. Brendan’s Isle, the Island of Brazil, the Island 
of the Seven Cities, Mayda, Green Island, Antillia, Estotiland, the 
Sunken Land of Buss, and other features of the medizval maps of the 
Atlantic—had actually a basis in fact, and represented the results of 
voyages of which no authentic written record remains. Mr. Babcock 
brings forward the evidence of a Calatan map of about 1480, preserved 
in Milan and reproduced by Nordenskiédld in 1892, which, he asserts, 
“deserves clearly to rank as the only map before Columbus thus far 
reported, which shows a part of North America other than Greenland” ; 
and he inclines to the view that Brazil, which here appears in the position 
of North-eastern America, is none other than the region about the 
359 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence. In the same way, he identifies Mayda with 
Bermuda, or some jutting point of the American coast, like Cape Cod; 
and others of the legendary islands he identifies with Cuba, Jamaica, 
Florida, and the Bahamas. 

In making these identifications Mr. Babcock is at pains to disclaim 
any intention of being “offensively dogmatic”. He merely presents 
his own deductions from evidence which he has been at some pains to 
gather. With some of these deductions other scholars will no doubt 
disagree. Indeed, not a few of Mr. Babcock’s conclusions appear to be 
little more than guesses. But there can be no doubt that his book 
lifts a corner of the veil which has obscured the subject of the pre- 
Columbian voyages to America, and makes reasonably certain the 
view that Christopher Columbus merely followed in the footsteps of 
others. 


W. S. WALLACE 


Histoire du protestantisme frangais au Canada et aux Etats-Unis. Par 
R. P. Ductos. Deux tomes. Lausanne: Georges Bridel & Cie. 
Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. [n.d.] Pp. viii, 396; 342. 

Tuis account of the history of French Protestantism in Canada and the 
United States is by a French-Canadian Protestant pastor, who died 
in 1912. The work, which was not quite completed before the author 
died, has been prepared for the press by a Protestant pastor of Lausanne, 
M. Mage; and no doubt many of the errors in the volume are owing 
to the fact that the editor was not sufficiently familiar with the subject- 
matter of the book. In any case, however, the book is not of great 
value. The early chapters on the Huguenot immigration into New 
France are based almost wholly on secondary sources; and the later 
chapters, which deal with matters that came under the personal notice 
of the author, are written ‘‘as much for the purpose of edification as 
for that of instruction’. There is very little attempt at documentation; 
and while the work is not without usefulness as a history of Protestant 
missionary effort among the Roman Catholics of the province of Quebec, 
even here its statements should not be accepted without reserve. 


Les Gerbes Canadiennes. Par Senator L.O. Davip. Montreal: Lib- 
raire Beauchemin. 1921. Pp. 328. 

SENATOR Davip’s sheaf opens with a sketch of the Le Moynes of 

Longueuil and closes with the end of the world, or rather with a dis- 

cussion of those events of our day which some have taken as portents of 

its dissolution. Within these three hundred years, for Charle Le 

Moyne, the founder of the family’s greatness in Canada, was born nearly 
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three centuries ago, the author ranges widely as to time and subject, 
including articles (some before published) written in the last half-century, 
much of it spent in public life, first in Quebec and then at Ottawa. 
They include biographical and historical sketches with a few documents 
—a translated list of the ‘‘patriots’”’ imprisoned in Quebec in 1837-38, 
a letter of La Fontaine, and two of Laurier, none of them of moment. 
Of the biographical sketches the longest and most interesting are those 
which deal with the Le Moyne family, and one of Monsigneur Bruchesi, 
Archbishop of Montreal. The shorter biographical notices deal with 
lesser though not undistinguished citizens of Quebec. In addition there 
are articles or speeches on current questions from 1888 to 1921—on 
Imperial Federation (1888), on Bilingual Schools in Ontario (1915), 
on the Irish Question and English Liberal policy therein (1920), on 
industrial conditions in Quebec and elsewhere during and after the 
late war. Recent English policy in Ireland draws high approval; that of 
the Irish Ultras a word of advice based on French-Canadian history in 
the Empire. There are also a few more general addresses or articles of 
the sort which may be described as patriotic and moral. 

Throughout the volume there is evidenced indeed the same intense 
faith in the French-Canadian people. ‘‘The more one studies our 
history,’’ says the preface, ‘‘the more does one perceive in it elements 
of intellectual wealth, examples and lessons to inspire all those who have 
the maintenance of our nationality at heart.’’ Amongst these assuredly 
the author takes his place Pride in the past heroes of French Canada 
whether of the 17th or the 19th century, devotion to the Church and its 
teachings—though on one occasion at least the author opposed the 
Church politically—pride too in the bond of race and language with 
France yet loyalty to the British Crown, and clear recognition of the 
joint nationality with Anglo-Saxon Canada yet with no abatement of the 
rights of Quebec—these are the ideas which bind the Senator’s sheaves. 
Their value for the Anglo-Saxon reader lies not in any fresh contribution 
to historical sources or scholarship or in any profundity of ideas, but 
rather as an example of the faith that is in his fellow citizens of Quebec. 

R. FLENLEY 


Mélanges historiques. Etudes éparses et inédites de BENJAMIN SULTE. 
Compilées, annotées et publiées par Gé&RARD MALCHELOSSE. 
Volume 10. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1922. Pp. 160. ($1.00.) 

M. MALCHELOsSE continues his appointed task of collecting and editing 

the scattered papers of that veteran among Canadian historical scholars, 

Dr. Sulte; nor does the supply of material at his disposal appear to be 

falling off either in quantity or in quality. The chief paper in the 
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present volume is a sketch of the local history of La Riviére-du-Loup 
(en haut), filled with the genealogical and notarial details which form 
so important a feature of parish chronicles among the French Canadians; 
and there is a shorter article, of a similar character, on L’IJle-d-la- 
Fourche. The average reader, however, will turn with most interest, 
perhaps, to the papers on Lachine and Le Chéteau Bigot, in which Dr. 
Sulte explodes some hoary myths which are still met with occasionally 
in Canadian histories. Written in a spirit of gentle badinage, but at 
the same time ruthlessly scientific, these essays are a good example of 
the author’s style at its best. Special interest attaches also perhaps 
to the paper (in English) entitled Sources of Information: Canada’s 
History, which is really a brief account of early Canadian historio- 
graphy. The remaining contents of the volume are comparatively 
slight. There is a useful enumeration of Early Forts in the North-West; 
and there are two very short notes on the Early Explorers of Canada and 
Sir William Phips. The last two papers might possibly, without any 
detriment to the volume, have been omitted. But it is a small return 
to M. Malchelosse for his labours to suggest that not everything that 
he has reprinted is of equal value; and it is only fair to add that a debt 
of gratitude is owing to M. Malchelosse for the task he has undertaken. 

A striking feature of the Mélanges historiques is the price at which 
they are issued. The entire series of ten volumes, thus far published, 
may be obtained at a price not more than that at which many a single 
volume of inferior worth is published in these days of expensive printing. 

Though each volume of the series is furnished with a full and useful 
index, it is to be hoped that, when the series is completed, M. Mal- 
chelosse will provide a general index to the whole. Such an index 
would render the series of the greatest practical value to students of 
Canadian history. 


W. S. WALLACE 


The Works of Samuel de Champlain. In six volumes. Reprinted, 
translated, and annotated by six Canadian scholars under the 
general editorship of H. P. BiGcGar. Volume I: 1599-1607. 
Translated and edited by H. H. LANGcton and W. F. GANonG; 
the French texts collated by J. Home CAMERON. With a portfolio 
of plates and maps. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1922. 
Pp. xviii, 469. 

THE Champlain Society is to be congratulated on having brought 

out so successfully the first of the six volumes of the edition of the 

Works of Samuel de Champlain which it is the intention of the Society 

to publish. This first volume contains three parts: (1) Champlain’s 
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West Indian Voyage, (2) Of Savages, or Voyage of the Sieur de Cham- 
plain made in the year 1603, and (3) Book I of the Voyages of the 
Sieur de Champlain made in the years 1604-1607 and published in 1613. 
A portfolio accompanies the volume, containing sixty-two reproductions 
of drawings by Champlain, two maps made by Champlain and one map 
by Professor W. F. Ganong, one of the editors. 

The edition is under the general editorship of Mr. H. P. Biggar, 
who has as associates in the case of this first volume, Messrs. J. Home 
Cameron, H. H. Langton, and W. F Ganong, who are responsible for 
establishing the French text and for the translation into English. 

It will be quite unnecessary in this place to dilate upon the import- 
ance of Champlain as an explorer and historian. He was emphatically 
the ‘‘ Father of New France”’, and his record of his own achievements has 
very great value whether we regard it as the entertaining story of a 
born leader of men and an eminent man of action, or as a source of 
information on the geography of the vast regions he visited, on the 
plants and animals he found in them, on the wild savages he met, on 
their customs, on their modes of life and travel. Champlain was pre- 
eminently an open-minded investigator, deeply interested in the mean- 
ing of all that he saw, a keen observer who allowed nothing to escape 
his notice, a man of good judgment, who could not be easily imposed 
on. The Society merits the approbation of those interested in the history 
of Canada by rendering the text of this early historian accessible to a 
larger public than has ever had the opportunity of reading him before. 
The fine, clear, well-printed text with its English translation immediately 
below on the same page, and the discreet notes by capable scholars 
will help to make the study of Champlain more popular than it has ever 
been. Of the contents of the present volume, all have appeared in 
English at some time or other, the West Indian voyage in the Hakluyt 
version of 1859, the Des Sauvages in the Purchas translation of 1625, 
and the 1613 volume in the translation by C. P. Otis in the publications 
of the Prince Society of Boston. But it is worthy of note that the later 
volumes will contain translations of parts of Champlain’s works which 
have never before been done into English, notably the Treatise on 
Navigation and the second part of the collected edition of Champlain’s 
travels published in 1632. This fact alone renders the present edition 
unique. 

Without question, however, the most notable feature of the present 
volume is the portfolio of maps and plans which accompanies it. These 
are not, as is stated in the general editor’s preface, ‘‘in colour”’ (p. xvii); 
but they would appear to have been admirably reproduced, and many 
of them have never been reproduced before. One map, indeed, that 
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of 1607, is here published for the first time from the original manuscript. 
As Professor Ganong points out in his valuable preface to The Voyages, 
1913, these maps and charts are of the utmost importanée for the history 
to the cartographical evolution of Acadia and New England. “Prior 
of Champlain,’’ says Professor Ganong, “‘the Atlantic Coasts of Canada 
and New England were known to Europeans only through the loosely 
written narratives and conventional maps of the earlier explorers, none 
of which bore any really definite relation to the region they profess to 
describe. In their place Champlain presented accurate descriptions of 
the coasts drawn up in the spirit of the modern Coast Pilots and Sailing 
Directions, with maps based upon genuine surveys made by methods 
correct in principle, even though necessarily crude in application. 
His maps are thus the prototypes of our own, which surpass his in 
technique but not in conception”’ (pp. 193-194). 

If the present volume is an earnest of what is to come, the Champlain 
Society’s edition of Champlain’s works can hardly fail to be a notable 
achievement of Canadian scholarship. 


The Life and Times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore (1735-1815). 
By Peter Guitpay. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. [1922.] 
Pp. xiv, 864. ($5.00.) 
THE Reverend John Carroll, brother of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore, accompanied to Montreal 
in 1776 the committee of three (composed of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Chase, and Charles Carroll) which the Continental Congress sent to 
Canada for the purpose of persuading the Canadians to throw in their 
lot with the Revolution. In this monumental biography of Archbishop 
Carroll, which has just appeared, a chapter is devoted to the “ Mission 
to Canada”. The chapter contains some extracts from Father Carroll's 
letters, and a few other items from private sources; but it does not throw 
much light on the course of the committee’s negotiations in Canada, or 
on the reasons for the breakdown of the negotiations. There is appended 
to the volume a chapter entitled ‘‘Critical Essay on the Sources”’, in 
which will be found a bibliography useful to the historian of the Roman 
Catholic Church in North America. 


Political Ideas of the American Revolution: Britannic-A merican contribu- 
tions to the problem of imperial organization, 1765 to 1775. By 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ApAMs, Ph.D. Durham, N.C.: Trinity 
College Press. 1922. Pp. 207. 

Mr. Apams has written a sermon upon federalism, taking as his text 

some political ideas of the pre-revolutionary period in American history, 
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and making a double application of his deductions to the British Empire 
and to the League of Nations. He has selected a poor title, since it 
leads one to expect an historical account of the political thought of 
the Revolution. The most interesting part of his book is the exposition 
of the permanent significance of these abortive attempts to invent a 
new machinery for co-operation between Great Britain and her colonies: 
they stated or implied a new conception of sovereignty which was to 
make possible federalism in all its subsequent aspects. The applica- 
tion of this general idea to the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
to the International League, however, is not convincing. Here, again, 
the political theorist errs because of his tendency to ignore historical 
facts. 

The chapters which are more directly historical tend to be over- 
weighted by the burden of political theory. Not only is the reader 
puzzled by frequent and lengthy digressions from direct interpretation 
to pure theory, but he is led to false conclusions by the author’s eager- 
ness to support pre-conceived ideas. It is surely unfair to select a 
remark by Samuel Johnson as typical of ‘‘the kind of thinking against 
which the liberal thought of America was striving to find expression,” 
even if he did introduce ‘‘the monster of sovereignty”’, against which 
Mr. Adams wishes to direct his remarks. In the same introductory 
chapter contemporary opinion upon economic questions is swept away 
with one stroke as being so naive that it can be left out of account. 
Chapters 1 and m1 deal with the three solutions which were offered 
for the British imperial problem in the eighteenth century,—colonial 
dependence, imperial federation, and the Commonwealth of Nations. 
The material is drawn from Hansard, from published collections of 
contemporary political correspondence, and from pamphlets. There is, 
however, a lack of cohesion between expressions of individual opinion. 
The two new ideas were growing up within the old theory of colonial 
dependence, even within the minds of single statesmen, such as Burke 
or Chatham. It is the clash between them that is interesting,—the 
story of how events led to fresh political formulas. Chapter Iv 
attempts, with some success, to show how ideas developed, historically, 
upon the questions of taxation and representation. It is, accordingly, 
one of the most convincing chapters in the book, but it is not new ground. 
The discussion of the schemes of imperial federation is the least satis- 
factory, since, with the single exception of Maseres’ Considerations on 
the Expediency of Admitting Representatives from the American Colonies 
to the British House of Commons, no reference is made to that most 
difficult question,—the division of functions between the imperial and 
the dominion legislatures. The statement about the Imperial Con- 
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ference of 1921, that the consensus of opinion was that “there is no 
essential thing in which the great self-governing dominions differ from 
the so-called independent nations of the world,”’ is a somewhat rash 
generalization from the speeches of one or two members. The two later 
chapters upon “John Adams as a Britannic Statesman” and ‘‘The 
Legal Theories of James Wilson” are more straightforward in style, 
more close to the complexities of real life, and at the same time more 
valuable for their careful demarcation of the new contribution of these 
Americans to the old edifice of British political thought. Mr. Adams 
can write a good history of political theory when he treats his hand- 
maiden, historical fact, less cavalierly. 

Chapters vi and vu, which are entitled “Some Things which 
Parliament Could Not Do”’ and ‘Limiting and Dividing Sovereignty”, 
consist almost entirely of abstract political discussion. Through them 
the author emerges from the tangle, into which he plunged, of the varying 
conceptions of sovereignty in the eighteenth century. He brings out 
with him the ideas that legal sovereignty is inherent in the people; 
that this is the only indivisible sovereignty; that the political sovereign, 
which he rightly prefers to call ‘‘government’’, can be limited and 
divided as in a federal state; and that the common law and, in the 
United States, the constitution, as the direct expressions of the will of 
the sovereign people, are above the acts of any particular institution 
of government. It was in the supremacy of law that Mr. Adams dis; 
covered the way to reconcile the theory of an undivided and unlimited 
sovereignty with the practice of federalism: if he had only reconsidered 
his earlier account of the constitutional discussions in the light of his 
new discovery, he would have understood their principles. Many of 
the difficulties which were raised at that stage of the work were due to 
a misunderstanding of terms and to the confusion, not originating 
entirely in the eighteenth century, between legal sovereignty and 
government. Mr. Adams did not need to take his public up by the 
tortuous path he himself had trodden. 

Lastly, the impress of this idea upon the two great federal proposals 
of our own time, contained in Chapter rx, ‘“‘The Relation to Modern 
Thought,’’ and throughout the book, is marred by the failure to draw 
any distinction, in essence, among a chartered company, a province in 
a federal union, a self-governing dominion in the British Common- 
wealth, and an independent state in a league of nations. The chartered 
company is limited by the purpose for which it is founded: its political 
functions are delegated to it by its constitution, which is protected by 
the common law regarding contracts. The province in a federal union, 
like the central body, has definite institutions which have been estab- 
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lished by the constitution to carry out the will of the sovereign people. 
The self-governing dominion is partially independent, because the 
authority of the Crown, which it has not itself established, is exercised 
in all domestic matters only with the consent of the people of the 
dominion, but outside of this arrangement stand certain aspects of foreign 
relations in respect to which the authority of the dominion is limited. 
The independent state possesses undivided authority because its in- 
stitutions are the immediate and complete expression of the will of its 
people for their own government. The League of Nations has only a 
delegated authority, as long as it is the creation of the governments of 
the independent states, and not of mankind, acting as individuals 
conscious of their social dependence upon each other. The principles 
of federalism are therefore inapplicable to the first and the last of these 
groups, and only partially applicable to the third. 
MARJORIE GoRDON REID 


The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Oversea Dominions. By 
Epwarp Porritt. Edited by Davin (Publications of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Division of 
Economics and History.) Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1922. 
Pp. xvi, 492. 

Tuis work is an elaborate and detailed account of the devolution of 
authority within the British Empire. It begins with the old colonial 
system, and traces, with infinite patience, the developments down 
to the Great War. It can hardly be called either a new or a read- 
able contribution to historical research, but it is a mine of industrious 
information, and, had it been even moderately well indexed, it would 
have proved useful as a work of reference. 

The historical questions covered in it are, however, well known to 
students of imperial history, and we doubt the usefulness of such a 
volume unless it is written from a distinctly new angle. As it is, it is 
almost impossible to trace in the book any principles of approach. We 
are tossed about amid the apparent clashes of jealousy, materialism, 
economic and fiscal antagonism, protective and free trade propaganda— 
with, most constant, the colonies holding out their hands in the glory of 
new-found politics to a hard-hearted and perverse Colonial Office, 
presided over by inefficient ministers and wooden permanent officials. 
All this has been written of before—more brilliantly, with less prolixity, 
and with closer relation to accuracy. The unfortunate part is that 
previous historians have been satisfied to seek surface causes for the 
deep effects, and this volume is no exception to the rule. 

Imperial history is almost threadbare. There was, however, a 
first-class opportunity for a new approach, and it has been missed. 
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The real and fundamental reason for all the clashes, for the bitter 
speeches, for the apparent neglect of empire, for the apparent hard- 
wrung concessions, lies in the fact that only within recent times have 
we begun to see that sovereignty can be divided. Long ago Russell 
and Grey saw the problem of empire from that point of view, and the 
brilliant Stanley once at least burned his eloquent wings in the candle 
of Austin. All down the so-called ‘‘dreary period’’, English political 
thought was fast-anchored to the Austinian theory of the state. Cabinet 
ministers could not see beyond the theory, and the pedestrian petitions 
to the Colonial Office from Boards of Commerce and such like against 
colonial fiscal freedom reflected the enormity of the idea that a colonial 
cabinet should venture to override the absolute cabinet at home by a 
protective policy. When Elgin faced facts in Canada and forgot theory, 
there was not such an outcry. Responsible government in the colonies 
did not touch Austinism in the concrete as it were: but when this re- 
sponsible government—which in reality had undermined that hoary 
theory—proceeded to apply itself to actual self-government, the pro- 
tests piled up. Indeed, the history covered in this volume is a fascinating 
chapter in the decline and fall of the sovereign state. It is the funeral 
procession of a mystic, metaphysical, non-real theory, which created 
more wars, desolated more countries and stood in the way of a higher 
human synthesis than almost any other force in history—race and 
religion not even excepted. We have lived to see, through the develop- 
ment of imperial history, that absolute sovereignty is a fiction, and that 
the great Dominions can become nations and can possess—as they do 
—very real sovereignties, without encountering the high Whig destiny 
or the inevitable Tory separation. This is the only valid approach to-day 
to the imperial problem. Indeed, there is no problem, except to theorists 
and doctrinaires; and what is needed is some Duguit or Mcllwain to 
take hold of the history from the point of view of political theory, and 
to set it, as it were, a crowning triumphal chapter in political develop- 
ment. All this is missed in the present volume, which is a painful 
chronicle, written with no insight, and the reading of which is made all 
the more difficult through an irritating repetition of information. Sum- 
maries of what has gone before trip over one another, facts are used 
again and again; and the same quotations crop up, not always with 
verbal correspondence. 

There are many errors which need correction, e.g.: ‘‘Poyning’s”’ 
(pp. 4, 488) ; “‘ Baron Goderich”’ (p. 4); “‘ Shelbourne, Nova Scotia’’ (p. 12, 
note 2). ‘‘James Deacon Hume” (p. 46, note 4) is indexed under 
“Joseph Hume”’ (p. 485). Durham is not correctly quoted (p. 59, 
note 1); Durham neither ‘overlooked or ignored’’ imperial interests 
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in relation to commerce (p. 60), but deliberately reserved ‘‘trade and 
commerce” from Colonial control (Lucas, Report, ii, 282). The move- 
ment for responsible government did not date from 1828 (p. 61), but 
was at least as old as August, 1808, as Craig’s dispatches prove. Elgin 
did not succeed Metcalfe (pp. 65, 165, 171). Blachford’s dates do not 
correspond (pp. 71, note 1, and 324). Galt’s Christian name is mis- 
spelled (pp. 77, 470); Hugh Finlay’s name is wrong (p. 79, note 1); 
Gee’s book has two titles (pp. 88 and 411). The title of the Declaratory 
Act is wrongly given (p. 91, note 1) and does not correspond with that 
on page 417; and the Declaratory Act is not the only indication for 
sixty years that Great Britain had learned nothing from the events of 
1775-89 (p. 92). There was no Quebec Customs Act of 1747, and Thom- 
son was not Earl of Sydenham (p. 92, note 1). New Zealand had a 
constitution before 1852 (p. 96); responsible government was not set 
up in New Zealand by Derby’s government or their Act; they were 
out of power when the dispatch was issued authorizing it after a severe 
protest in the New Zealand legislature against Derby’s ‘‘Act”’, and it 
was not actually set up till the first Palmerston government; and the 
first session of the New Zealand General Assembly met in 1854 (p. 97). 
Galt did not threaten ‘‘military rule’’ as an alternative if his tariff was 
vetoed in England (pp. 98, 173); he used the words, “‘irrespective of the 
views of its inhabitants’’; British Columbia came into confederation 
neither in 1870 (p. 102), nor in 1872 (p. 218); if it received responsible 
government in 1871 (p 281, note 2), and if it entered confederation in 
1870 (p. 103), it did not receive ‘“‘responsible government on the eve 
of its entry into confederation” (p. 102, note 2). The second Disraeli 
Government (1874-80) did not veto the Tasmania Bill of 1867 (p. 119); 
a customs’ union was not first suggested by South Australia in 1862 
(p 124), it was at least as old as the memorandum of the Committee 
of Trades and Plantations of 1849. If the Fox Ministry in New Zealand 
lasted from 1869 to 1872 (p. 129, note 2), then Vogel was not premier 
in 1870 (p. 133). Montreal was not the capital merely in 1848 and 
1849 (p. 163), it was the capital from May 10, 1844 to November 14, 
1849. Quebec was not ‘‘one of the seats of Government from 1850 to 
1866” (p. 170), it was the seat of government from September 22, 1851 
to October 20, 1855 and from September 24, 1859 to October 20, 1865 
The Quebec Conference did not “frame the constitution of Canada’”’ 
(p 176). Cardwell was not colonial secretary in 1861 (p. 183); Gray was 
not premier of New Brunswick, but of Prince Edward Island (p. 182). 
A quotation (p. 229, note 2) does not agree with the same quotation on 
(p. 397, note 3), and the title of Denison’s book has also two varieties. 
It is idle to proclaim that Elgin’s recommendation of the Rebellion 
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Losses Bill to the house was his own declaration in favour of responsible 
government (p. 237), when we are told (p. 254) that such a recommenda- 
tion was purely formal and that a governor could not withhold it. 
Two titles are given for Mr. William Smith’s book (pp. 247, note 3, 
292, note 2). Responsible government was not conceded to Prince 
Edward Island in 1853 (p. 250, note 1). It is a bit wide of the mark 
to say that most of the popular leaders of reform in the Canadas were 
of Scottish origin—witness Baldwin, Hincks, Sullivan, etc. (p. 260). 
The quotation from Hicks-Beach (p. 264, note 3) differs verbally from 
the same quotation elsewhere (p. 464). Responsible government was 
not ‘‘established’’ in New South Wales in 1850, nor in Victoria and 
South Australia in 1854 (p. 268); and for ‘1857 to 1893” (p. 273) read 
‘*1856-1893”’, in order to make the text square with the note. The 
tabular statement (H. L. Papers, 196) is not in Quick and Garran 
(p. 273, note 2) but only extracts from it; the broken quotation from 
Scott (p. 275) differs verbally from similar parts elsewhere (p. 257). 
It is impossible to make out the paragraph, ‘“‘A return .. . thirty four’, 
and the corresponding note (p. 276): first, the total ‘‘34”’ of the text 
does not agree with the note; secondly, the House of Lords return 
covers 1836 to 1893, not 1837; thirdly, in place of mentioning no bill 
from the British North American provinces from 1857-1867, it mentions 
two in Canada, two in New Brunswick, twelve in Prince Edward Island, 
not to mention eight in Newfoundland; fourthly, it shows that the 
number of ‘‘cushioned’”’ acts from 1857 to 1871 was at least fifty, not 
thirty-four; fifthly, to take the note (p. 276, note 3), there was no 
Dominion of Canada in 1857, “ Victoria, 0’’, ought to be ‘ Victoria, 6"’, 
Zealand, 9"’, ought to be ‘‘ New Zealand, 6”. If there were no 
Victoria Acts ‘‘cushioned”’ in 1857-1871 (p. 276, note 3), how is it that 
one of the “‘cushioned’’ Acts was from Victoria in these years (p. 277, 
1,5)? There are verbal errors in both quotations from Durham (p. 291). 
Sir William Colebrooke’s name is misspelled (pp. 293, 449). Is Peel’s 
letter of May 16, 1842 (p. 299), the same as his letter of October 25, 
1841 (p. 331)? The date ‘‘1795”’ on (pp. 316, note 3, 318, note 1, 321, 


note 1, 351, note 1,) is wrong; in the paragraph ‘‘A bill... 1831" 


(p. 317), why is the important Canada Revenue Act (1 and 2 William 
IV, C. 23) omitted? Was Roebuck a member of the Middle (p. 333) or 
Inner Temple (p. 233, note)? Simcoe was not ‘‘governor-general from 
1792 to 1794” (p. 333); Stanley was not “created Lord Stanley of 
Bickerstaafe’’ (p. 340, note 3); Sydenham did not begin his term as 
governor-general at Toronto on November 22, 1839 (p. 351). Lord 
Lyttelton, speaking in 1852 (p. 377), is indexed under Alfred Lyttelton 
(p. 486), born in 1857. W. Clowes and Sons did not write the Rules and 
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Regulations, etc. (p. 410), any more than they wrote Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, which they also publish. Professor Keith did not write 
Responsible Government in the Colonies (p. 412). If Elgin did not arrive 
in Montreal until December, 1847 (p. 436), he certainly did not assume 
the government in January, 1847 (p. 447). The most important inter- 
colonial conference at Melbourne in 1871 (overlooked on p. 119) was 
attended not merely ‘‘by delegates from New South Wales, Tasmania 
and South Australia”’ (p. 461, note 1), but also by delegates from Victoria 
and Queensland. The ‘Australian Colonies Act’’ and the “Australian 
Colonies Government Act”’ (p. 479), and the ‘‘ Constitution Act of 1850”’ 
(p. 482), are one and the same thing. Who is “Sir Richard Borden” 
(pp. 235, 480)? There were no bills vetoed in the Dominion of Canada 
-in 1857 (p. 480), for it did not exist then. ‘‘Esquimalt, Nova Scotia”’ 
(p. 483) and ‘‘Newfoundland, Canada”’ (p. 487) are rather obscure, as 
also is ‘‘ Hobart Town, Australia”’ (p. 484). ‘Allin and Jones”’ (p. 479) 
appear as ‘‘Jones and Allen”’ (p. 485). Who was “Sir Cecil 
Rhodes” (p. 404)? ‘‘Earl Russell’? and ‘“‘Lord John Russell’’ (p. 489) 
are the same person. Many other similar errors could doubtless be 
found. It is impossible to refer to important omissions. It is significant, 
however, of the scope of the book that it entirely overlooks Gavin Duffy’s 
proposals for the creation of a new type of sovereignty which, while not 
destroying the imperial connection, would render the Dominions free from 
the automatic consequences of the prevailing international conception. 
The index is entirely inadequate, and, as it stands, is full of insecuri- 
ties and inaccuracies. A good index alone would have rendered the 
volume of some use. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


Upper Canada Sketches: Incidents in the Early Times of the Province. By 
WILLIAM RENwicK RIDDELL. Toronto: The Carswell Company, 
Limited. 1922. Pp. 156. ead 

THE subjects of these brief sketches are not merely curious. Each is 
told, it is true, for its own sake, as a piece of life in the early days of the 
province, but running through them are currents of more general interest. 
The sketches were published during 1920 and 1921 in the Canadian Law 
Times, to call the attention of its readers to the romance associated 
with the origins of Ontario as a British province. Mr. Justice Riddell 
trusts that these contributions of a scholarly leisure will commend them- 
selves to members of the legal profession and to a wider public. His 
expectations should not be disappointed, whether the interest is purely 
antiquarian, or whether it is centred upon the principles of constitutional 
development which give shape to the individual stories. 
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Some of the essays throw light upon the establishment of provincial 
courts and the expedients by which British law was administered in a 
new and sparsely-settled province. The problem of the first essay recalls 
the extra-territorial jurisdiction which was exercised by the colonial 
courts in the territory beyond the Alleghanies which was closed to 
settlement by the Proclamation of October 7, 1763. There was a 
growing tendency, during the decade that followed the Proclamation, 
for this to centre in the province of Quebec, on account of its economical 
and historical links with the western territory. The court of King’s 
Bench broke the law in 1812 and 1813 by calling six barristers to the 
bar, although this was the prerogative of the benchers, or governors of 
the Law Society,—an action which was justified by the fact that the 
Law Society had been dispersed by death or by the chances of war, as 
well as by the good character of the candidates, among whom John 
Beverly Robinson has become the most famous. The criminal cases 
throw light on society and industry in the province. In 1817 the solicitor- 
general could be tried for murder without losing caste or position, the 
explanation lying in the prevalence of duelling. The frequency of the 
death penalty for crimes other than murder is noticeable, although it 
was often commuted to banishment to the United States. Several cases 
arose through the unofficial solemnization of marriage by noncon- 
formist teachers or civil and military officials. 

There are included in the volume three biographical sketches—the 
papers on Mr. Justice Thorpe, on William Osgoode, the first chief justice 
in Upper Canada, and of Robert Isaac Dey Gray, its first solicitor- 
general. The first is written with a vigour that singles it out from among 
the other studies. The account of William Osgoode is disappointing, 
in spite of the humour of the long quotations in the foot-notes from 
the Osgoode MSS. The reason would seem to be that the subject of 
the biography was esteemed rather for private than for public virtues:— 
“He left no mark upon the jurisprudence of this Province.’’ In drawing 
up the bill which led to the establishment of our present judicial system, 
he merely carried out the policy of Simcoe. Gray is only a peg upon 
which to hang accounts of some interesting cases which occurred during 
his administration. Among these was the Farewell case, which involved 
the transportation by the “provincial marine”’ of the entire court from 
Toronto to Presqu’ile Point, one hundred miles further east on Lake 
Ontario. The Speedy, which was chosen for the voyage, was unsea- 
worthy. Mr. Justice Riddell’s literary art is characteristically shown 
in the paragraphs in which he loads the Speedy with the persons con- 
nected with the case, among them the solicitor-general, and carries them 
swiftly along to the final disaster, when “‘judge, counsel, constable, 
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prisoner, witnesses, interpreters, merchant, captain and crew were all 
engulfed in the angry waters”’,—and only a conjectural hencoop came 
ashore to give evidence of what had taken place. 

MarjoriE GorDON REID 


The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. By CHARLES C. TANSILL. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science: Series XL, No. 2.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1922. Pp. 96. 

A TREATISE upon the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 between Canada and 

the United States is a useful addition to the scanty literature on the 

subject. Dr. Tansill assembles facts which are not readily accessible 
to students of Canada’s commercial relations with the United States, 
and his narrative dealing with the conditions in Canada prior to the 
signing of the treaty is interesting. The discontent in Canada caused 
by the abolition of the Corn Laws and the abrogation of preferential 
duties on certain Canadian products in the British markets led to an 
agitation, centering in Montreal, and culminating in the famous Annexa- 
tion Manifesto. Lord Elgin, then governor-general, with his usual 
practical sagacity, secured authority from London to attempt the 
negotiation at Washington of a treaty of free intercourse in natural 
products. The prime minister of Old Canada, Francis Hincks, accom- 
panied him. The effort, to the surprise of nearly everybody, was suc- 
cessful. In view of the conditions at the time, it was a diplomatic 
triumph. Dr. Tansill quotes the amusing, but not quite prudent, account 
of the negotiation by Laurence Oliphant, Lord Elgin’s secretary, whose 
diverting comments on Washington social and political methods have 
tended rather to confirm than to explode (as he doubtless desired to do) 
the theory that the treaty was “floated through on champagne’’. 
Several factors probably contributed to the result. The tact and sense 
of Lord Elgin were a powerful influence. The perplexity of the Wash- 
ington government, not averse to friendlier relations with Great Britain 
in view of the threat of civil war so close at hand, was another. The 
senators from the Southern states, taking the annexation talk in Montreal 
seriously, were anxious to prevent the North from securing an immense 
addition to their free soil area. All these forces, operating together, 
carried the treaty. The legislatures of all the British provinces ratified 
it, and the New England fishing interests, having attained the boon of 
access to the rich inshore fisheries of British America, were completely 
satisfied. Neither of these parties to the agreement ever repented, and 
neither was responsible for its termination eleven years later. Dr. 
Tansill explains the growth of United States hostility to the treaty by 
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the adoption in Canada of higher tariffs on American manufactures. 
But this is only a part, and a small part, of the story. There is abundant 
evidence that the governing factor in the destruction of the treaty was 
political feeling against Canada and Great Britain engendered by the 
Civil War. Charles Francis Adams, the American minister to London, 
wrote to Secretary Seward in 1865 that all the measures for abrogation 
“were the result rather of a strong political feeling than of any com- 
mercial considerations. I should not disguise the fact of the prevalence 
of great irritation in consequence of the events that had taken place 
in Canada, neither should I conceal my regret, as it seemed to me to 
be one of the cardinal points of our policy, both in a political and com- 
mercial sense, to maintain the most friendly relations with the whole 
population along our Northern border.” 

A period of forty-five years was to elapse before the general com- 
mercial interests of the United States again saw in reciprocity with 
Canada the wisdom of freer trade intercourse. By a curious coincidence 
it was largely political feeling, this time in Canada, which contributed 
to the rejection of President Taft’s agreement of 1911. While the tone 
of Dr. Tansill’s treatise is not biassed, it is distinctly from the United 
States point of view. The narrative practically stops with the adoption 
of the Treaty and no attempt is made to deal with the later contro- 
versies, engineered by certain elements in the United States, to compel 
Canada to modify her tariff policy, and to recede from a reciprocity 
confined to natural products. 

A. H. U. CoLQquHouN 


Victoria County Memorial History. By WATSON KIRKCONNELL. _Lind- 

say, Ont.: Watchman-Warder Press. 1921. Pp. 261. ($2.00.) 
In 1921, Victoria County, Ontario, celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its earliest settlement; and the occasion directed atten- 
tion to the local history of the district. To satisfy the demand for 
information, Mr. Watson Kirkconnell published, in the Lindsay Watch- 
man-Warder, the series of articles which now appear in book form as 
the centennial history of the county. 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. Kirkconnell sketches the general 
development of Victoria; dividing the century into three periods of 
almost equal length, which he calls respectively the period of pioneer 
life, the period of railway building and municipal organization, and the 
period of maturity. He then describes in some detail how, after the 
first penetration, the growing stream of immigrants from the British 
Isles poured into the district either from the Lake Shore counties or by 
way of the Trent valley or North York, and how these robust pioneers 
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opened up first the agricultural townships of South Victoria, and later 
the lumbering townships to the north. The account of the settlements 
concludes with an outline of the history of Lindsay, the county town. 
Then follow chapters on the development of communications by water 
and rail, and on the political, educational, military, and religious history 
of the century. The book contains also an interesting study of pioneer 
survivals, and biographies of the leading citizens in the county. 

In the execution of a task demanding in an especial degree the 
qualities of precision and judgment, it is not difficult to find faults. 
Some doubt is thrown on the general accuracy of Mr. Kirkconnell’s 
details, by statements such as that on page 25, in which he cites the 
names of thirty-six representative families belonging to the ‘block of 
Protestant Irish who migrated in 1821 from the County of Fermanagh, 
and settled the townships of Cavan and Emily’’. Of these thirty-six 
names, seven only can with certainty be found in the list of Emily 
patentees given on page 220; and it is common knowledge that many of 
the families referred to were either not Irish or did not enter the district 
until many years after the earliest settlement. The biographical section 
could not of course be indefinitely extended; yet there are in it some 
unaccountable omissions. For instance, no mention is made of Arthur 
McQuade, although he was descended from one of the pioneer families 
of Emily, and for some time represented the riding of South Victoria in 
the federal parliament. Mr. Kirkconnell’s hatred of the ‘‘ Family Com- 
pact’’ is equalled only by his love for prohibition. He expends great 
effort in denouncing the activities of the “governing aristocracies”’ in 
Toronto and Montreal; and in depicting the alcoholic excesses of the 
pioneers for the edification of their presumably superior descendants. 
It is questionable whether an historian is justified in thus thrusting 
his personal views upon the reader; especially when they lead him to 
introduce material hardly relevant to his theme. The rather careless 
system by which references, sometimes inadequate, are slipped into 
the text (e.g., foot of page 24) is hardly to be commended. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Mr. Kirkconnell deserves thanks 
for having assembled an enormous number of interesting facts, and 
presented them in a clear and orderly fashion. His book illustrates at once 
the importance and the difficulty of constructing a picture of local 
pioneer life, before the atmosphere of the pioneer days is gone beyond 
recall. 

C. N. COCHRANE 


Cruise of the Minnie Maud: Arctic Seas and Hudson Bay, 1910-11 and 
1912-18. By ALFRED TREMBLAY. Compiled and Translated by 
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A. B. READER. Quebec: The Arctic Exchange and Publishing 

Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 583. 
In July, 1912, the small sailing schooner Minnie Maud, under the com- 
mand of Captain J. E. Bernier, sailed from Quebec in search of the gold 
which rumour had located at the north end of Baffin Island. The little 
party of nine men established their winter quarters at Albert Harbour 
in Ponds’ Inlet, and examined several of the neighbouring rivers for 
gold without success. In the following summer all returned safely to 
Quebec after an absence of fourteen months. 

Mr. Alfred Tremblay seems to have been the principal prospector 
in the party, and the main purpose of his book is to relate his travels 
and experiences during the winter and spring. Unhappily, he and Mr. 
Reader, the compiler and translator of the present volume, were not 
content with this modest project. Mr. Reader’s preface states that 
“In compiling the volume I have endeavoured to give, in condensed 
form, only the most authentic information based on reliable authorities 
with the object that with this book in hand, navigators, prospectors, 
explorers, sportmen [sic] and tourists generally will be enabled to find 
at a moment’s notice accurate information as to the fauna, geology, 
economic minerals, ice-movements, currents, tides, seasons and his- 
torical data of any particular region dealt with.”’ 

This ambitious scheme, to be perfectly candid, has resulted in a 
terrible hotch-potch. More than half of the book consists of a badly 
compiled summary of the history of Arctic exploration, and of random 
quotations on almost every conceivable subject from such miscellaneous 
sources as the works of Peary and of Low, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and the daily press.” Of its 583 pages all that is original ends with page 
294, except an appendix of 18 pages containing an Eskimo vocabulary 
prepared by Mr. Reader at Ponds’ Inlet; and this vocabulary is of 
little use, as the author was entirely ignorant of the most elementary 
features of the Eskimo language, and often confuses the real dialect 
with the whalers’ jargon. The one important part of the book is Trem- 
blay’s account of his sled journeys across the north end of Baffin Island. 
Much of the country he traversed was unknown to any but the local 
Eskimos, so that his descriptions of its topography and geology have a 
certain value. Unfortunately, he had neither sextant nor transit, and 
so was unable to determine the real positions of the many lakes and 
rivers he encountered. For direction he depended on a compass of 
unknown variation (owing to the proximity of the magnetic pole the 
variation must have been very considerable), while distance he could 
estimate only by the time taken in travelling from one place to another. 
The crude sketch-map at the end of the book is good, but his discoveries 
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will have to be relocated before they can safely be placed on the chart. 
The authors frequently enlarge upon the great hardships Mr. Tremblay 
endured, but most of them would seem to have been easily avoidable. 

Altogether the book is very disappointing. Instead of a simple, 
straightforward account of a not uninteresting expedition the reader 
is offered a veritable scrap-book, none too reliable, of Arctic history 
and geology. 


D. JENNEsS 


Indian Legends of Vancouver Island. By ALFRED CARMICHAEL. Toronto: 

The Musson Book Company. 1922. Pp. 97. 

THIs attractive little volume contains four legends of the Indian tribes 
of Barkley Sound: The Legend of the Thunder Birds; How Shewish 
became a great whale hunter; The Finding of the Tsomass; and The 
Legend of Eut-le-ten. The author admits that he has taken liberties 
with the stories as related to him and expunged their native coarseness. 
His idealistic, poetic treatment has thus divorced them from the original 
native form and deprived them of the Indian atmosphere. They are 
now pretty tales, filled with airy shafts of fancy, and wholly delightful 
to read, but the poetry and the imagery are those of the white man. 
They have been so refined that they fail entirely to present the thoughts 
and conceptions of the native mind. The Indian is a matter-of-fact 
person ; his world is filled with malevolent agencies that must be appeased; 
but his appreciation of “the beauties of nature’’ consists in lying in 
the shade or basking lazily in the sun. A comparison of the legend of 
Eut-le-ten with the same story, TIE Ka’k’laitl the Witch-Giantess, 
obtained by Mr. Hill-Tout and published in the Report on the Eth- 
nological Survey of Canada, 1900, p. 546, and with other versions thereof, 
will show how it has been idealized. 

The style of the English is easy and graceful; many passages are 
distinctly fine and beautiful. The book is tastefully and artistically 
put together. Some of the illustrations, of which there are about a 
dozen, are real works of art. 

F. W. Howay 


The Story of the Canadian Revision of the Prayer Book. By W. J. ARmt- 
TAGE, D.D., Ph.D., Archdeacon of Halifax. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1922. 
Pp. xvii, 442. 

THE Book of Common Prayer is a priceless possession of the English- 

speaking race. A revision of this venerable volume is of interest to 

students of literature and history, as well as to theologians and wor- 
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shippers. The volume before us gives the history of the revision carried 
to a successful issue by the Church of England in the Dominion of 
Canada. On Easter Day, 1922, this revised book was for the first time 
used by authority in the Anglican churches of Canada. In Scotland, 
in the United States, in South Africa, the Prayer Book had been revised 
to meet local conditions. Canada has now taken its part in this move- 
ment of adaptation and modernization. The Canadian revision is 
eminently cautious and conservative. It represents common sense 
and practical modernity rather than brilliant and audacious experi- 
ment. This restraint is a fine tribute to the excellence and adequacy 
of the beloved old Prayer Book, which has weathered the storms of 
centuries since the Reformation and has nourished the deep and practical 
piety of the English race. 

Archdeacon Armitage, for some years the secretary of the Committee 
of Revision and now the official custodian of the Canadian Prayer Book, 
has done a fine piece of work in telling the story of the revision. His 
book falls naturally into two parts. In the first part, the author traces 
the movement for revision from its earliest stages, describes the methods 
of revising, portrays the members of the various committees with 
delightful personal touches, and records the progress of the work through 
its various steps up to its authoritative completion. In the second 
part, he takes the services one by one, points out the alterations made, 
gives the reasons therefor, and traces the sources of the new material 
introduced. 

In 1911 at the sixth sesssion of the General Synod held in the city 
of London, Ontario, the work of revision was formally launched. Certain 
principles were adopted at the outset and the loyal adherence of the 
revisers to these principles facilitated the work and avoided much un- 
necessary discussion and controversial bitterness. These principles 
were: (1) In any adaptation, enrichment, or revision of the Book, no 
change in either text or rubric should be introduced which would involve 
or imply a change of doctrine or of principles. (2) The revision should 
proceed along the lines suggested by the Lambeth Conference of 1908, 
viz. (a) the adaptation of rubrics in many cases to present customs 
as generally accepted; (b) the omission of parts of the services to obviate 
repetition or redundancy; (c) the framing of additions to the present 
services in the way of enrichment; (d) the fuller provision of alternatives 
in the forms of public worship; (e) the provision for greater elasticity 
in public worship; (f) the change of words obscure or commonly mis- 
understood. (3) Whatever adaptations, enrichments or revisions should 
be made were to be inserted in the body of the Book, where they properly 
belonged, and not to be printed in an appendix. 
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On these general principles the revisers proceeded. Laymen as well 
as bishops and other clergy shared in the labour. The chairman of 
the Central Revision Committee, Dr. David Williams, Bishop of Huron, 
and the secretary, Archdeacon Armitage, probably carried the largest 
share of the burden of work. In 1915 the revision was approved by 
the General Synod held in Toronto, and a canon adopting it was passed. 
In the three years that followed additional study suggested further 
changes and additions. The special services were improved, and many 
of the new or adapted prayers were altered for the better. The result 
of these labours was practically a new and improved revision. This 
was further altered by the General Synod itself in 1918—notably in 
regard to the optional use of the Athanasian Creed—and the amended 
book was finally adopted. This adoption was, as the law of the Church 
required, confirmed in the General Synod of 1921 held at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and the book came into authoritative use on Easter, 1922. A 
difficult and delicate task had been brought to a happy conclusion. 

The latter and larger part of this volume contains a detailed review 
of the new Prayer Book. It is a useful book of reference, and it furnishes 
much information about the authorship and history of new prayers and 
liturgical forms. The special and permanent value of Archdeacon 
Armitage’s book lies in his painstaking and scholarly investigations into 
the sources from which the enrichments to the New Prayer Book have 
been derived. 


H. J. Copy 


Eclairons la route, a la lumiere des statistiques, des faits, et des principes: 
Réponse a The Right Track, publié a Toronto et traitant de l'instruction 
obligatoire dans la province de Québec. Par C.-J. MAGNAN. Québec: 
Librairie Garneau. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 246. 

UNDER this title, the general inspector of Catholic schools in the pro- 

vince of Quebec, M. C.-J. Magnan, has written a comprehensive treatise 

upon the efficiency of the Quebec educational system. It is a rejoinder 
to The Right Track, by the late Mr. I. O. Vincent, the principal of one 
of the Protestant schools in Montreal, whose book, with a preface by 

Professor Dale, was published in 1920, and appeared after the death of 

the author. Both works are concerned chiefly with the subject of com- 

pulsory education, which has long been in vogue in Ontario, but which 
is resisted in the sister province by those who sincerely believe that the 
voluntary system produces satisfactory results and is more in accord 
with the genius of the French people. M. Magnan’s references to the 
dead author are kindly, and he expresses in appropriate terms his desire 
to say nothing that would disturb the friendly relations existing between 
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the Protestant and Catholic peoples in Quebec. Although the issue is 
essentially controversial M. Magnan maintains this tone throughout, 
and devotes himself, by means of numerous citations from speeches and 
articles and by statistics, to proving the soundness of his conclusions. 
It is not a matter in which the other provinces have any ground for 
interference, and there will be a general reluctance to take part in a 
discussion, which by the constitution is expressly reserved to the province 
concerned. Those who desire to investigate the subject for the pur- 
poses of research may profitably study the two books together. In 
fact, the more this is done the better, so that all those who write or 
speak on education may be impressed by the essential differences be- 
tween the school systems of two such provinces as Quebec and Ontario, 


which, while lying side by side, are not alike in history, development, 
or mental attitude. 


The British Empire and World Peace. Being the Burwash Memorial 
Lectures delivered in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, 
November, 1921, by the Hon. NEwron W. Rowe.Lu. Toronto: 
Victoria College Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1922. Pp. 
xxiii, 307. 

THE publication in book form of the Burwash Memorial Lectures for 

1921, delivered by the Hon. N. W. Rowell, provides for the general 

reader a comprehensive and thoughtful survey of the relation of Great 

Britain and Canada to the problem of world-peace, and of the growth 

of that relation. The treatment of the theme is carefully mapped out. 

There is, first, a discussion of the international codperation required 

to secure peace, as reflected in the light of history, and as exemplified 

by modern attempts at arbitration and the establishment of a permanent 
court to which the nations may refer disputes. This is followed by an 
account of the League of Nations, its origin, scope, and actual achieve- 
ments. The second part of the book is devoted to the British Empire’s 
place in the movement for peace, wherein its vast responsibilities upon 
every continent, the gradual extension of self-government to its chief 
possessions, and its successful efforts to promote the comfort and safety 
of the peoples under British rule are sympathetically set forth. Canada 
forms the subject of part three, and the author deals with all the essential 
points in Canadian constitutional history and, where necessary, in 

Canadian political history bearing upon international relationships as 

affecting peace. Part four is entitled ‘‘The Church and World Peace”’. 

The net is cast, as will be seen, over a wide sea. None of the weighty 

issues which have been under debate since the conclusion of the War 

in 1918 is left out, and yet it cannot be said that Mr. Rowell’s treatise 
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is exhaustive and it certainly is not exhausting. On the contrary, there 
is the effect of lightness of touch which springs from mastery of the 
subject, and an absence of the ponderous—a quality which, whether 
we lament it or not, recommends a book but little to the present genera- 
tion. One may hope, therefore, that the lectures, now available for 
everybody, will be generally read, will attract the student as well as 
the man of affairs, and will promote the movement for peace. Unless 
the cynical attitude toward war as being inevitable, and the tendency 
to assail all great efforts at reform as too idealistic, are not overcome by 
a grasp of the whole subject, such as is encouraged by a work of this 
kind, the civilized nations will continue at the mercy of sudden quarrels 
and the revolutionary spirit. In the appendices to the volume are the 
texts of the treaty between Great Britain and Ireland; the Washington 
treaty of 1922, limiting naval armaments; and the treaty between 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and Japan relating to their 
insular possessions and dominions in the Pacific Ocean. These are 
useful documents to be made thus accessible. 

In covering so much ground and interpreting questions of the highest 
consequences, it is vain to suppose that Mr. Rowell has been able to 
avoid all matters on which there are differences of opinion. But the 
book is not one to excite controversy. It is, in fact, dispassionate in 
tone. In the exclusively Canadian portion the gradual rise of this 
country in the scale of self-government and political autonomy is re- 
corded with as close an approach to impartiality as the fallible human 
mind can attain. Mr. Rowell does not strain the evidence, although 
naturally it is employed to strengthen his conclusions. He was entitled 
to point out, if he had chosen to do so, that the founders of the Dominion 
commonly used the term ‘‘a new nation’’, and, while careful to declare 
for the imperial connection, left themselves a large liberty as to the 
precise forms the national development might take. That the War 
forced the slow pace characteristic of all British constitutional changes 
is universally conceded, and if there is in some quarters hesitation to 
take a definite plunge into certain phases of nationhood, the sentiment 
is worthy of respect. Mr. Rowell is too wise to quarrel with this feeling; 
he reasons with it moderately and fairly. The oldest provinces, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario, will be less ready than others to favour con- 
stitutional experiments. New responsibilities the War gave Canada, and 
from these, in due time, there will be no shrinking. The British Common- 
wealth as a family of nations and equality of British citizenship the 
world over are ideas that will prevail. Adherence to the League of 
Nations probably appeals to most people. But we are not a vociferous 
people, and the thinking few must wait upon the many. The argument 
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in the book is persuasive and in no sense dictatorial. It is the best case 
yet presented in behalf of national duties and national aims. 

The question of a Canadian minister at Washington occupies, per- 
haps, more debatable ground. Mr. Rowell is a convinced advocate 
of the necessity and of the wisdom of such an appointment. ‘‘What we 
require in the present situation,”’ he says, “is to adopt practical plans 
to meet an actual situation, rather than permit ourselves to be diverted 
from doing that which needs to be done because it is not in harmony 
with certain theories of constitutional practice which have prevailed 
in the past.’’ What these practical plans should be is, of course, the 
real issue. The proposal to appoint a minister is a concrete suggestion, 
and in theory appears to be a simple and easy way out of the difficulty. 
It assumes that the system in vogue explains the non-success of many 
Canadian negotiations with the United States. Surely there are other 
causes. To simplify and to render more effective the methods of 
transacting Canada’s business at Washington is a real need. The 
problem is not insoluble. It may well be that the creation of a separate 
ministry at Washington is sound in theory, but would not prove so 
satisfactory in practice. It is for the Canadian people to decide this, 
as also Mr. Rowell’s advocacy of a High Commissioner in London with 
enlarged powers and a more authoritative status. In the path of this 
reform, too, there will be no substantial impediments unless they arise 
out of domestic political conditions. By reaching right conclusions on 
these two points Canada will, in no slight measure, indicate her fitness 
for national status and display her prudence and foresight. 

The concluding portion of the book is directed to the consideration 
of those religious and moral forces by virtue of which alone the world 
can be made better. The churches have not been overborne in the 
trying period through which we have passed and are still passing. They 
have been confronted by all the adverse influences of previous ages, 
reinforced by the materialism and luxury born of unprecedented wealth, 
and crude applications of scientific truth. To them mankind looks for 
the impetus that will rid the world of war, and there is no reason to 
think the hope will be in vain. 

A. H. U. CoLquHoun 


The Laurentians. By T. Morris LONGstrETH. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. 1922. Pp. 456. ($3.50.) 

Canadian Cities of Romance. By KATHERINE HALE (Mrs. JOHN GARVIN). 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1922. Pp. 191. 

Bot these books are rather descriptive than strictly historical. The 

first, indeed, makes no pretence to be historical at all. Its title is perhaps 
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over-ambitious. The book is the record of a summer spent in the Lauren- 
tians, and (as the writer is the first to admit) the Laurentians are vast 
beyond a summer’s tour. It is no insult to call the book ‘‘a sort of 
glorified guide book”’, since that is the description used on the cover. 
The author came as a visitor from the south, seeing the country for 
the first time. He was concerned not to get beyond the bounds of 
human habitation in Quebec’s northland, but to see the country and 
its people—or as much of them as he could ina summer—in the great 
area lying north of a line from Ottawa to Tadoussac. He was con- 
fessedly bookmaking as well as enjoying his summer, and he sets down 
his experiences in almost too easy a manner—the people he met, the 
canoe trips, the talk of the wayside, the inn and the tent, the mishaps 
and good fortune of the traveller who is enchanted with his surround- 
ings. He does homage to Maria Chapdelaine at Peribonka and finds 
in the people of French-Canada the same charm which most Anglo- 
Saxons find. Though there are a number of good illustrations, a camera 
or sketch book in the hands of the writer would have improved 
the book. 

Canadian Cities of Romance is a shorter but more ambitious little 
volume, excellently produced. The writer takes the fourteen outstanding 
cities of the Dominion, from Halifax to Victoria, and gives us short 
and impressionistic sketches of them, filling in the historical back- 
ground of each. The book does not claim to be, and is not, a guide book: 
there is no rivalry with Baedeker for facts or figures. Nor, it may be 
added, is there any rivalry with more professedly historical works, 
though of course these have been used for the background. The authoress 
has sought to link up the modern city as she sees it with the traditions 
of its past, the romantic or stirring happenings which have made it 
what it is to-day, not forgetting any literary associations which cling 
round it. And within these limits she has succeeded, aided by the 
sketches of Miss Dorothy Stevens, which are so charming we could have 
done with more of them. 

R. FLENLEY 


The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1921. By J. CASTELL 
Hopkins. Toronto: The Canadian Review Publishing Company. 
1922. Pp. 975; illustrations. 

Tue Canadian Annual Review has now reached its twenty-first birthday. 

That an undertaking of this sort should have been carried through for 

so long a period by one writer must be regarded as a notable achieve- 

ment. Certainly the Annual Review has already made an established 
place for itself; and not only is it now indispensable as a work of refer- 
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ence for students of current affairs in Canada, but it is bound to be of 
inestimable value for the future historian. 

The present volume contains the usual features, including an ad- 
mirable survey of the “International Relations of Canada”, and in 
addition there is a section on the Irish question, under the heading 
“Canada and the Irish Question”. Included in the volume are also 
some important matters relating to 1920—such as the West Indies 
Conference, the Imperial Press Conference, and the Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Empire—which were omitted from the previous 
issue on account of lack of space. One can easily understand the pro- 
blems of space which must confront the editor of so vast a publication; 
but perhaps we may be permitted to point out the inadvisability, from 
the standpoint of reference work, of including in a volume matters 
which do not fall in the year with which the volume deals. Might not 
a greater succinctness in the treatment of some subjects permit of the 
inclusion of others which have now to be omitted. We note, for example, 
in the present volume, no mention of the formation of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association in 1921 or of the activities of the Canadian Educa- 
tional Association. Surely a page or two might have been spared from 
the long discussions of material progress in order that some reference, 
at least, might be made of the work of these associations. 

We venture to make one further suggestion. A very valuable 
feature of the Canadian Annual Review is the annual bibliography of 
Canadian publications which it contains. This is, so far as we are 
aware, the only attempt at a comprehensive list of Canadian books 
and pamphlets published each year. Would it not be worth Mr. Hop- 
kins’s while to print the entries in this list in full bibliographical form, 
rather than in the short and incomplete form in which the entries are 
now made? If he would do this, one feels sure that the students of 


Canadian literature and affairs will in the future rise up and call him 
blessed. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended notice later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 
Auuin, C. D. Proposals for the neutrality of the British colonies (Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1922, pp. 415-439). 
An historical survey of proposals made at various times for the neutralization 
of the British Colonies or Dominions. 
CorNISH, VAUGHAN. A geography of imperial defence. London: Sifton, Praed & Co. 
1922. Pp. 154; maps. 


“A text-book for Army promotion examinations in Imperial Military Geo- 
graphy,” by the author of The naval and military geography of the British Empire, 
considered in relation to the war with Germany. 


Ecerton, H.E. British colonial policy in the twentieth century. London: Methuen & Co. 
1922. Pp. xi, 259. (10s. 6d.) 
To be reviewed later. 
Ewart, JoHN S. ‘‘Canada’s National Status”: A reply (North American Review, 
December, 1922, pp. 773-780). 
A controversial paper in reply to an article by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy. 
KeitH, A. BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Canadian Law Times, 
September, 1922, pp. 594-601). 
A discussion of recent developments in regard to the constitutional framework 
of the British Empire, by one of the leading authorities on the subject. 
Lonc of WRAXALL, Right Hon. Viscount. Why we should concentrate on the Empire 
(Nineteenth Century, October, 1922, pp. 521-540). 
An article embodying proposals for the commercial development of the British 
Empire. 


RowELL, the Hon. Newron W. The British Empire and world peace. Being the Bur- 
wash Memorial Lectures delivered in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, 
November, 1921. Toronto: Victoria College Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
1922. Pp. xxiii, 307. 


Reviewed on page 380. 


ScHuYLeR, Ropert Livincston. The rise of anti-imperialism in England (Political 
Science Quarterly, September, 1922, pp. 440-471). 
An excellent essay on a little-known phase of British imperial history in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Bascock, WILLIAM H. Legendary islands of the Atlantic. (American Geographical 
Society: Research Series no. 8.) New York: American Geographical Society. 
1922. Pp. 196. 


Reviewed on page 359. 


Davis, JoHN W. The unguarded boundary (Geographical Review, October, 1922, 
pp. 585-601). 
An address delivered before the American Geographical Society on April 25, 
1922, in which is told the story of the boundary-line between Canada and the 
United States. 


Lorin, HENRI. L'historien du Canada (Revue des deux mondes, octobre, 1922, pp. 674- 
688). 

A review of the fifth edition of Garneau’s Histoire du Canada, recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Hector Garneau, the grandson of the historian. The review notice, 
which is by a distinguished French historian, partakes of the character of a general 
article on Canadian history. 


TayLor, R. BRucE. Anxious moments in frontier history (Queen's Quarterly, July, 
August, September, 1922, pp. 42-52). 
A brief historical survey of the relations between Canada and the United States. 


(2) The History of New France 
A propos du régiment de Carignan (Bulletin des recherches historiques, aofit, 1922, 
pp. 225-236). 
A series of original documents relating to the Carignan regiment, drawn from 
the Correspondance générale of the government of New France. 


BEDFORD-JONES, H. Canada’s first historian (Canadian Magazine, September, 1922, 
pp. 393-397). 
An account of the life and works of Bacqueville de la Potherie, the author of 
the Histoire de l'Amérique Septentrionale. 


Bicoar, H. P. (ed.). The Works of Samuel de Champlain. In six volumes, reprinted, 
translated, and annotated by six Canadian scholars. Volume I: 1599-1607. Trans- 
lated and edited by H. H. LANGTON and W. F. GANONG; the French texts collated 
by J. Home CAMERON. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1922. Pp. xviii, 469; 
with a portfolio of plates and maps. 

Reviewed on page 362. 


Davin, L.-O. D'Iberville et la Nouvelle-Angleterre (Revue Canadienne, octobre, 1922, 
pp. 491-496). 

A brief note on the life and work of ‘‘the first great Canadian.” 

FauTEvux, 42cipiws (ed.). Journal du siége de Québec du 10 mai au 18 septembre, 1759. 
Québec. 1922. Pp. 115. 

“Tiré 4 deux cents exemplaires non mis dans le commerce.” A reprint, with 
copious notes and an index, of a document previously published by the editor in 
the first Report of the Provincial Archives of Quebec. 

La bibliothéque de Louis de Villeray, premier conseiller au Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle- 
France (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1922, pp. 178-180). 
An inventory of a gentleman's library in Canada during the French régime. 
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MALCHELOssE, GERARD (comp.). Mélanges historiques. Etudes éparses et inédites de 
BENJAMIN SULTE. Volume 10. Montréal:G. Ducharme. 1922. Pp. 160. ($1.00.) 
Reviewed on page 361. 


MERRILL, WILLIAM STETSON. Claude Jean Alloues—Jesuit pioneer missionary (Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, July, 1922, pp. 59-67). 
An account of the explorations of Father Allouez, one of the associates of 
Marquette and Joliet. 


NEWTON, ARTHUR PERCIVAL. An early grant to Sebastian Cabot (English Historical 
Review, October, 1922, pp. 564-565). 
A hitherto unpublished document relating to the grant by Henry VII of an 
annuity of ten pounds to Sebastian Cabot in 1504. 


Quarre, Mito M. Points in Illinois history—a symposium (Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, July, 1922, pp. 16-26). 
A discussion of a number of moot points with regard to the history of the 
Illinois country, some of which relate to the history of New France. 


(3) The History of British North America before 1867 


BAsYE, ARTHUR HERBERT. The secretary of state for the colonies, 1768-1782 (American 
Historical Review, October, 1922, pp. 13-23). 

A brief but admirable study of the office created in Great Britain in 1768 for 
dealing with colonial affairs, and abolished in 1782. Though primarily a footnote 
to constitutional history, the study has distinct value for the student of the back- 
ground of Canadian history during the first quarter-century of British rule. 


BLUE, VERNE. The Oregon question, 1818-1828 (Quarterly of the Oregon Historical 
Society, September, 1922, pp. 193-219). 
“‘A study of Dr. John Floyd's efforts in Congress to secure the Oregon country.”’ 
Cuapais, THoMAS. Lord Durham et son rapport (Canada Frangais, septembre, 1922, 
pp. 5-21; octobre, 1922, pp. 115-127). 
A study of Lord Durham's report, from a French-Canadian point of view. 
Jones, E. ALFRED (ed.). A letter regarding the Queen's Rangers (Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, October, 1922, pp. 368-376). 
A hitherto unpublished document with regard to that Loyalist regiment in 
the American Revolution which was commanded by Colonel John Graves Simcoe. 
Lanpon, F. Canadian opinion of Abraham Lincoln (Dalhousie Review, October, 1922, 
pp. 329-334). 
A chapter in the history of the relations between Canada and the United States. 
LAPHAM, RuTH (comp.). Check list of American revolutionary war pamphlets in the 
Newberry Library. Chicago: The Newberry Library. 1922. Pp. viii, 115. 
A list of five hundred and seventy-four pamphlets and tracts dealing with 
the American revolution, contained in the Newberry Library of Chicago. 
Roy, P.-G. Une révolte @ Québec en 1763 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juillet, 
1922, pp. 193-195). 
A brief account of a mutiny in the garrison at Quebec in 1763. 
TANSILL, CHARLES C. The Canadian reciprocity treaty of 1854. (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, series xl, no. 2.) Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. 96. 
Reviewed on page 373. 
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VAN Tyne, CLAUDE H. The causes of the War of Independence: Being the first volume 
of a history of the founding of the American republic. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. x, 499. 


To be reviewed later. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


[BANK OF MoONTREAL.] Memorial of the Great War, 1914-1918: A record of service. 
Published by the Bank of Montreal in honour of the members of its staff who 
served with the colours. [1922.] Pp. 261; illustrations. 

Records of the war service of members of the staff of the Bank of Montreal. 


BRAITHWAITE, E. E. Canada and her big neighbor (Canadian Magazine, September, 
1922, pp. 409-414). 


A brief survey of present-day relations between Canada and the United 
States. 


Dawson, R. MacG. The independence of the lieutenant-governor (Dalhousie Review, 
July, 1922, pp. 230-246). 
A study of the position of the provincial lieutenant-governor in the Canadian 
constitution. 


Gascon, WILF...D. Vers l'indépendance du Canada (L’Action Frangaise, aofit, 1922, 
pp. 100-116). 


A discussion of Canada’s political destiny, by a French-Canadian nationalist. 
HAL, KATHERINE (pseud.). Canadian cities of romance. Drawings by DorotHy 
STEVENS. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. [1922.] Pp. 191. 
Reviewed on page 382. 


Hopkins, J. CASTELL. The Canadian annual review of public affairs, 1921. Toronto: 
The Canadian Review Company, 1922. Pp. 979; index and illustrations. ($8.00.) 
Reviewed on page 383. 


Lucas, Sir CHARLEs. Sir George Parkin, K.C.M.G.,D.C.L. (United Empire, August, 
1922, pp. 502-508). 


An obituary notice of a distinguished Canadian who died in London, June 25, 
1922. 


REAMAN, GEORGE ELMorE. Canadianization of the foreign-born (Canadian Magazine, 
October, 1922, pp. 445-450). 


A discussion of the problem of making Canadian citizens of foreign immigrants 
into Canada. 


Ritcuiz, Mary CurisTINE. Major-General Sir Geoffrey Twining, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
M.V.O. A biographical sketch and the story of his East African diaries. Montreal: 
A. T. Chapman. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1922. Pp. 102. 
A biographical sketch of a Canadian who rose to a distinguished position in 
the British army, and died in January, 1920. 
Youne, A. H., and Kirxwoop, W. A. (eds.). The War Memorial Volume of Trinity 
College, Toronto. Toronto: Printers Guild, Limited. 1922. Pp. 165. 


A volume containing the portraits and war records of those members of 
Trinity College, Toronto, who took part in the Great War. 
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III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Epwarps, J. P. The Shelburne that was and is not (Dalhousie Review, July, 1922, pp. 
179-197). 
An account of the foundation of the Loyalist settlement at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, in 1783. 
Vicissitudes of a loyalist city (Dalhousie Review, October, 1922, pp. 313-328). 


An account of the growth and decline of the Loyalist settlement of Shelburne 
in Nova Scotia. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
Dupont, PIERRE. Figures d’autrefois: Le docteur Labrie (L'Action Frangaise, juillet, 
1922, pp. 28-36). 
A sketch of the life of Jacques Labrie, a French-Canadian politician and 
littérateur of the pre-rebellion days in Lower Canada. 
MassicoTTE, E.-Z. Chirurgiens, médecins, etc., sous le régime frangais, @ Montréal 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, aoft, 1922, pp. 247-251). 
A supplement to previous articles by the same writer on the surgeons and 
physicians in Montreal during the French régime. 
MassicotTte, E.-Z. Le premier notaire anglais de Montréal, John Burke (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, aofit, 1922, pp. 237-240). 
Some notes on the first English notary in Montreal, who was appointed in 1762. 
MassicoTTE, E.-Z. Les Chaboillez (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1922, 
pp. 184-188; juillet, 1922, pp. 207-209; aofit, 1922, pp. 241-242). 
A genealogical study of a well-known French-Canadian family. 
MassicoTTE, E.-Z. Raquettes—clubs—costumes—chansons—carnaval (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, juillet, 1922, pp. 196-202). 
Notes on French-Canadian social history. 
Mauvraw tt, Abbé Oxivier. La Congrégation irlandaise @ Montréal (Revue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne, septembre, 1922, pp. 267-290). 
An account of the history of the Irish Roman Catholic community in Montreal. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


CorNELL, JoHN A. The first church of Beverly: A history and a memorial. Published 
under the auspices of the Wentworth Historical Society, the Women’s Wentworth 
Historical Society, and the Waterloo Historical Society. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. 1921. Pp. 124. 

A well-written sketch of the history of a church in the township of Beverly, 
Ontario, founded in 1812 by the grandfather of the author. 


LANDON, FRED (ed.). The diary of Benjamin Lundy written during his journey through 
Upper Canada, January, 1832. Reprinted from the Ontario Historical Society’s 
“Paper and Records,” Vol. 19. [1922.] Pp. 24. 

The diary of an American abolitionist who travelled through Upper Canada 
about 1831. 
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RIDDELL, WILLIAM Renwick. Upper Canada sketches: Incidents in the early times of the 
province. Toronto: The Carswell Company. 1922. Pp. 16, 156. 
Reviewed on page 371. 


(4) The Western Provinces 
Jounston, Lukin. British Columbia's Oriental problem (United Empire, September, 
1922, pp. 570-576). 
A discussion of the dangers of Oriental immigration into British Columbia. 


Meyers, J. A. Finan McDonald—explorer, fur trader and legislator (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, July, 1922, pp. 196-208). 


Full biographical notes with regard to a servant of the North-West Company 
who was David Thompson's chief lieutenant in the fur trade on the Pacific slope. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


AIKIN, J. ALEXANDER. The St. Lawrence waterway project (Queen's Quarterly, July, 
August, September, 1922, pp. 53-65). 


A discussion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway project, from a decidedly 
critical and cautious point of view. 
CavaILLEs, H. La houille blanche au Canada (Annales de Géographie, 15 septembre, 
1922, pp. 417-432). 
An account of water-power in Canada. 


CornisH, GEoRGE A. A Canadian school geography. Toronto and London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons. 1922. Pp. xiv, 450. 


A secondary school text-book, in which special attention is devoted to the 
geography of Canada. Admirably illustrated with numerous sketch-maps, dia- 
grams, and illustrations. 


—— —— (ed.). The Canadian school atlas. Prepared at the Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute. Toronto and London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1922. Containing 65 maps 
and plans, with complete index. 


A companion volume to the above. 


Derry, KATHLEEN, and Doucias, Pau H. The minimum wage in Canada (Journal of 
Political Economy, April, 1922, pp. 155-188). 


A detailed account of minimum wage legislation in Canada. 


FLEMING, Horace A. Halifax Currency (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
October, 1922, pp. 88-96). 


A valuable chapter in the history of Canadian money. 


([HypRo-ELEcTRIC POWER COMMISSION OFONTARIO.] Refutation of unjust statements con- 
tained in areport published by the National Electric Light Association, entitled ‘‘Govern- 
ment owned and controlled compared with privately owned and regulated electric 
utilities in Canada and the United States’’ regarding the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. Toronto. 1922. Pp. xii, 53. 


A reply to the so-called ‘‘Murray Report” on public utilities, with a foreword 
by Sir Adam Beck. 
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JenneEss, D. The life of the Copper Eskimos. (Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion, 1913-18: Volume XII.) Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1922. Pp. 277; 
illustrations. 


To be reviewed later. 
—— —— “The Friendly Arctic.’ Reprinted from Science, vol. lvi, no. 1436, July 7, 
1922. Pp. 1-10. 
A review of Mr. Stefansson’s The Friendly Arctic, published by permission of 
the deputy minister of mines, Ottawa. 
KErIRSTEAD, W. C. Succession duties in Canadian provinces (Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, April, 1922, pp. 137-154). 
An account of an important phase of provincial taxation in Canada. 
LAWLER, JAMES. Historical sketch of Canada’s timber industry. Department of the 
Interior, Canada: Forestry Branch, Circular no. 15. [n.d.] Pp. 12. 
A history of Canadian lumbering. 
Macoun, JOHN. Autobiography, 1831-1920. A memorial volume published by the 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 1922. Pp. x, 305. 
To be reviewed later. 
PELLETIER, GEORGES. Les obstacles économiques @ l'indépendance du Canada frangais 
(L’Action Frangaise, aofit, 1922, pp. 66-82). 
A discussion of the economic obstacles in the way of French-Canadian inde- 
pendence. 
SHorTT, ADAM. Founders of Canadian banking: Horatio Gates, wholesaler, banker, and 
legislator (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1922, pp. 34-47). 
A biographical sketch of an outstanding Canadian merchant and financier of 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 


STEWART, Exruu. Canada's great northern heritage (Canadian Magazine, September, 
1922, pp. 377-383). 


A discussion of the resources and possibilities of the Mackenzie River basin. 


Fort Churchill as an ocean port (Canadian Magazine, October, 1922, 
pp. 502-508). 


A discussion of the future of Fort Churchill as an ocean port. 
TREMBLAY, GERARD. Le 1% Congrés de la Conféderation des travailleurs catholiques du 
Canada (L’Action Frangaise, septembre, 1922, pp. 179-184). 
An account of a new development in the labour situation in the province of 
Quebec. 


TYRRELL, J. B. David Thompson, Canada's greatest geographer: An appreciation. Pub- 
lished in connection with the opening of the David Thompson Memorial Fort at 
Lake Windermere, B.C., August 30th, 1922. [1922.] Pp. 8. 


A brief and popular account of David Thompson's geographical achievements. 
Wattace, W. S. The place of the banks in Canadian history (Journal of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, October, 1922, pp. 113-121). 


An attempt to trace the part played by the banks in the general history of 
Canada. 
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V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Aucratir, Abbé E.-J. Histoire des Seurs de Sainte-Anne (1850-1900). Montréal: 
Imprimerie des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes. 1922. Pp. 356. 


An account of the work of a community of teaching sisters in the province of 
Quebec. 
Caron, Abbé IvANHOE. Une polémique a propos d'éducation en 1820 (Revue Canadienne, 
aofit et septembre, 1922, pp. 441-453; octobre, 1922, pp. 508-521). 
A full account of a controversy over education waged in Lower Canada in 1820. 
Ductos, R.-P. Histoire du protestantisme frangais au Canada et aux Etats-Unis. Lau- 
sanne: Georges Bridel et Cie. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. [n.d.] Deux tomes. 
Pp. viii, 396; 342. 
Reviewed on page 360. 


FauTEux, A2cipius. Bibliographie de la question universitaire Laval—Montréal (1852- 
1921). (Entrait de l’Annuaire de l'Université de Montréal pour 1921-1922.) 
Montréal: Arbour & Dupont. 1922. Pp. 62. 

An annotated bibliography of the literature dealing with the history of the 
long controversy which preceded the foundation of the University of Montreal. 
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Abel (Annie Heloise), ed.: Trudeau's description of the Upper Missouri, 102. 
Adams (F. D.), review by, 201. 

Adams (James Truslow): Founding of New England, 191. 
the term “British Empire’, 208. 

Adams (Randolph Greenfield): Political ideas of the American Revolution, 364. 
Aikin (J. Alexander): The St. Lawrence waterway project, 390. 

Allin (C. D.): Proposals for the neutrality of the British colonies, 385. 
——_--------- The neutrality of British Dominions, 301. 

Amery (Lt.-Col. L. S.);; Migration within the Empire, 208. 

Andrews (Evangeline Walker), ed.: Journal of a lady of quality, 98. 

A programme for the British Commonwealth, 208. 

A propos du régiment de Carignan, 386. 


_ Armitage (Archdeacon W. J.): The story of the Canadian revision of the Prayer Book, 


377. 
Auclair (A bbé E.-J.): Histoire des sceurs de Sainte-Anne, 392. 
Audet (Francis J.): Augustin Cuvillier, 303. 


Babcock (William H.): Legendary Isiands of the Atlantic, 359. 
Baedeker (Karl): The Dominion of Canada, 303. 
Bank of Montreal: Memorial of the Great War, 388. 
Barbeau (C. Marius): Anecdotes de Gaspé, 103. 
———--——-—+--—Blason, géographie et généalogie populaires de Québec, 103. 
and Gustave Lanct6t: Chansons et rondes de Laprairie, 103. 
Basye (Arthur Nocti: The secretary of state for the colonies, 1768-1782, 387. 
Bedford-Jones (H.): Canada’s first historian, 386. 
Bemis (Samuel Flagg): Jay’s treaty and the northwest boundary gap, 210. 
Biggar (H. P.), ed.: The Works of Samuel de Champlain, 362. 
Birket-Smith (Kaj): A geographical study of the early history of the Algonquian 
Indians, 104. 
Blue (Verne): The Oregon question, 387. 
Boas (Franz): Ethnology of the Kwakiutl, 104. 
Borden (Right Hon. Sir Robert Laird): Canadian constitutional studies, 187. 
Boyd (John): The university’s role, an appreciation of the chancellor of McGill, 102. 
Brown (Sir George McLaren): Lord Mount Stephen, 99. 
Braithwaite se E.): Canada and her big neighbor, 388. 
—~-Canada and the other British dominions, 301. 
as a world leader, 303. 
leis U. B. ), review by, 293. 
Bruneau (L’hon. juge A.-A.): Le Fort Richelieu, 302. 
Bryce (Viscount): The scenery of North America, 213. 
Bryce (P. H.): The story of a national crime, 303. 
Buffinton (Arthur H.): The policy of Albany and English westward expansion, 209. 
Burnett (Edmund C.), ed.: Letters of members of the Continental Congress, 68. 
Burt (A. L.): The mystery of Walker’s ear, 233. 
Bushnell (Daniel I.): Native villages and village sites east of the ae 104. 
Byers (Edward): The British Empire, 301. 
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Caldwell (William): Impressions of Ontario, 101. 
Canada: Department of the Interior, Natural Resources Branch, 102. 
Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 213. 
Canada Year Book, 1920, 206. 
Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1921, 383. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, 211. 
Canadian Historical Association, 218. 
Carmichael (Alfred): Indian legends of Vancouver Island, 377. 
Caron (Abbé Ivanhoé): Les Canadiens au lendemain de !a capitulation de Montréal, 210. 
——--—-——--—--——Une polémique a propos d’éducation en 1820, 392. 
Cavaillés (H.): La houille blanche au Canada, 390. 
Chapais (Thomas): Cours d’histoire du Canada, 288. 
—_——_—_—--——-———-—-Lord Durham et son rapport, 387. 
Chartier (Chanoine E.): Le Canada francais: L’avenir du Canada et du Canada 
frangais, 211. 
Le Canada francais: Les moeurs, 304. 
Chicanot (E. L.): The Canadian soldier on the land, 211. 
Clark (A. B.): An outline of provincial and municipal taxation in British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan, 92. 
——~-------—Recent tax developments in western Canada, 92. 
G Clark (J. Murray): The relations between the British dominion of Virginia and the 
Dominion of Canada, 209. 
Clouthier (J. E. A.): Anecdotes de L’Islet, 104. 
Cochrane (C. N), review by, 374. 
Cody (Rev. H. J.), review by, 377. 
Coleman (A. P.): Physiography and glacial geology of Gaspé, 306. 
~—-----The Gaspé peninsula, 102. 
by, 205. 
tiie (A. H. U.), reviews by, 373, 380. 
Comer (G.): Notes on the natives of the northwestern shores of Hudson Bay, 104. 
Cornell (John A.): The first church of Beverly, 389. 
Cornish shanna A. ad A Canadian school geography, 390. 
-— ed.: The Canadian school atlas, 390. 
Cornish eiaadian): A geography of Imperial defence, 385. 
Coupland (R.): The study of the British Commonwealth, 30). 
Cowan (Helen J.): An early critic of Canada, 303. 
Crane (Verner W.), ed.: Hints relative to the division and government of the conquered 
countries in America, 210. 
Cruikshank (Brig.-Gen. E. A.): Documents relating to the invasion of the Niagara 
peninsula by the United States army, 98. 
Cudmore (S. A.) and M. C. Maclean: Historical statistical survey of education, 308. 
Culture of the American Indian, 106. 


David (L. O.): D'Iberville et la Nouvelle-Angleterre, 386. 

Gerbes Canadiennes, 360. 

Davis (John W.): The unguarded boundary, 386. 

Dawson (R. MacG.): The independence of the lieutenant-governor, 388. 

De la Bruére (Montarville Boucher): A propos d’une lettre de M. de Salaberry, 210. 
Demers (Philippe): La vallée du Richelieu, 100. 

Derry (Kathleen) and Paul H. Douglas: The minimum wage in Canada, 390. 
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Désy (Anatole): Le Canada économique sour l'Union, 102. 

Devine (E. J.): Historic Caughnawaga, 211. 

Dominion of Canada as a market for British goods, 103. 

Donald (Robert): The Imperial press conference in Canada, 208. 

Douglas (Paul H.) and Kathleen Derry: The minimum wage in Canada, 390. 
Dow (Charles Mason): Anthology and bibliography of Niagara Falls, 101. 
Dubois (Abbé Emile): Autour du métier, 304. 

Duchaussois (Pére): Aux glaces polaires, 104. 

Duclos (R. P.): Histoire du protestantisme francais, 360. 

Duff (Louis Blake): Hundredth anniversary of Trinity Church, Chippewa, 101. 
Dupont (Pierre): Figures d’autrefois, ¢89. 


Eastwood (R. A.): The organisation of a Britannic partnership, 299. 
Edwards (J. P): The Shelburne that was and is not, 389. 
———-—-——Vicissitudes of a loyalist city, 389. 
Egerton (H. E.): British colonial policy in the twentieth century, 385. 
Ekblaw (W. Elmer): A recent Eskimo migration and it forerunner, 104. 
Elliott (Rev. J. A.) and others: Herbert Symonds, a memoir, 103. 
Emmons (George T.): Slate mirrors of the Tsimshian, 104. 
Essex Historical Society, 212. 
Ewart (John S.): ‘‘Canada’s national status”, 385. 

The Imperial conference, 1921, 301. 


Fauteux (gidius): Bibliographie de la question universitaire Laval, 392. 

—————--—-—--—--ed.: Journal du siége de Québec, 386. 

Fish (Andrew): Last phase of the Oregon boundary question, 286. 

Fitzpatrick (F. J. E.): Sergeant 331, 74. 

Fleming (Horace A.): Halifax currency, 390. 

eatin (R.): Examination of a deserter from Canada about 1708, 56. 
-—-—--—---reviews by, 297, 360, 382. 

Folwell (William Watts): A history of Minnesota, 72. 

Fortier (L. M.), ed.: The book of the Historical Association of Annapolis Royal, 304. 

Foster (H. W. A.), review by, 296. 

Fraser (Col. Alexander): Nova Scotia’s charter, 100. 

Fraser (T. M.): The new government in action, 211. 

Fryer (C. E.), review by, 194. 


Ganong (W. F.): The stone medallion of Lake Utopia, 209. 

Cascon (Wilfrid): Vers l'indépendance du Canada, 388. 
Gaythorne-Hardy (G. M.): A recent journey to northern Labrador, 205. 
Gipson (Lawrence Henry): Jared Ingersoll, 210. 

Gosselin (Chanoine D.): La paroisse du Canada, 97. 

de famille, 304. 

Graham (Stephen): Tramping with a poet in the Rockies, 307. 

Grant (W. L.), reviews by, 73, 280. 

Greame (Sir Phillip Lloyd): Empire trade development, 208. 

Greiner (Ruth) and T. T. Waterman: Indian houses of Puget Sound, 107. 
Grinnell (G. B.): When buffalo ran, 104. 

Guilday (Peter): The life and times of John Carroll, 364. 


Hale (Katherine), pseud.: Canadian cities of romance, 382. 
Hamilton (L.), review by, 295. 
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Hasenclever (A.), ed.: Peter Hasenclever aus Remscheid-Ehringhausen, 210. 
Hassert (Kurt): Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 307. 

Hattersley (Alan F.): Canada and South Africa, 119. 

Haywood (V.): Indian Lorette, Quebec, 104. 

Henderson (Isabel Elizabeth): Donald Gunn on the Red River settlement, 212. 


Herrington (M. Eleanor): Captain John Deserontyou and the Mohawk settlement, 101. 
Herrington (W. S.) and Rev. A. J. Wilson: The war work of Lennox and Addington, 296. 


Heye (George G.) and F. G. Speck: Hunting charms of the Montagnais, 106. 
Hinks (Arthur R.): Notes on the technique of boundary delimitation, 97. 
Historic Landmarks Association of Canada: Annual report, 1921, 98. 
Hooton (E. A.): On certain Eskimoid characters in Icelandic skulls, 104. 
Hopkins (J. Castell): The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1920, 99. 
Howay (Judge F. W.): Captains Gray and Kendrick, 306. 
Governor Musgrave and Confederation, 213. 
—-—-The loss of the ‘‘ Tonquin”’, 306. 

by, 285, 286, 377. 

Hydro- iilectric Power Commission of Ontario, 390. 


Insh (George Pratt): Scottish colonial schemes, 280. 
Irvine (Albert): How the Makah obtained possession of Cape Flattery, 105. 


Jackson (Gilbert E.); Wheat and the Trade Cycle, 256. 


Jenness (D.): Note on Cadzow’s ‘‘ Native copper objects of the Copper Eskimo”’, 105. 


--——~-The cultural transformation of the Copper Eskimos, 105. 
The Friendly Arctic", 391. 
: -—-The life of the Copper Eskimos, 391. 
—-——review by, 375. 
me (C.): Empire migration, 301. 
Johnston (Lukin): British Columbia's oriental problem, 390. 
Jones (E. Alfred), ed.: A letter regarding the Queen's Rangers, 387. 
Joyce (T. A.): Note on a carved wooden coffer from British Columbia, 105. 


Kaiser (T. E.): Historic sketches of Oshawa, 304. 

Keirstead (W. C.): Succession duties in Canadian provinces, 391. 
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“NOT FOR AN AGE BUT FOR ALL TIME” 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 2 vols...................... $10.00 
‘They are the best letters I have ever read. They make you feel 
the atmosphere in England, understand the people, and see into 
the motives of the great actors. They give the finest picture 
obtainable anywhere of England during the war.’’—WoopRow 
WILSON. 

‘‘He was the greatest American ambassador to Great Britain since 
Charles Francis Adams.’’—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

‘‘Never were such letters, and never did they so well disclose the 
beauty and sincerity of a great citizen.”—THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL. 

Allin a Lifetime. By HENRY MORGENTHAU $4.00 
The fascinating story of a man who came to America a poor emigrant 
boy and rose step by step until he went to Turkey as the ambassador 
of his adopted country. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 2 vols. By Oscar 


A great biography of a great Canadian. 

The Constitution of Canada. By W. P. M. KENNEpDv........... $5.00 
A substantial historical study of its development and law. 

A New History of Great Britain. By R. B. Mowar................ $3.00 


‘‘A contented, tolerant and many-sided survey”’ of the history of 
Great Britain from the Roman Conquest to the outbreak of the 
Great War. 

Western Races and the World. Edited by F.S. Marvrw........... $4.00 
A study of the world-relations of the Western Races with their less 
progressive neighbours. 

The Practice of Autosuggestion. By C. HENRY BRookg............ $1.00 
A simple but accurate presentation of Coué’s method which will 
enable the layman to practise autosuggestion for himself. 

Your Inner Self. By Louis E. Biscn, A.B., M.D., Pu.D................ $1.50 
Dr. Bisch wrote this book to simplify the terms and clarify the 
significance of psychoanalysis. 

Outwitting Our Nerves. By J. A. Jackson and H. M. 
An authoritative and fascinating book about ‘“‘nerves”’ in a truly 
popular style. 

Canadian Fairy Tales. By Cyrus MAcmMILLAN. Illustrated... $3.50 
By river and lake and ocean, in remote country places and distant 
forest clearings, from fishermen, housewives, and Indians, has 
Professor Macmillan gathered these tales of Canadian folklore for 
the delight of young and old. 

By Star and Compass. By W.S. WALLACE $1.25 
Tales of the Canadian explorers written with sympathetic under- 
standing, historical accuracy and marked literary skill. 
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Ontario 
Teachers’ Manuals, Etc. 


The Minister of Education directs attention to the fact that, when some 
years ago the Ontario Teachers’ School Manuals were first introduced, Boards 
of School Trustees were furnished with a copy of each, bound in paper, free of 
charge, to be placed in the School Library. For the same purpose, the Manual 


entitled ‘‘Topics and Sub-Topics’’, has been supplied free to schools where there 
are Fifth Forms. 


In future, however, the Manuals must be purchased by Boards of Trustees 
and others as follows: 


(1) Paper bound copies of the following Ontario Teachers’ Manuals, 
free of postage, from the Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Toronto: 


Teaching English to French-speaking pupils 


Manual Training 


Topics and Sub-Topics 


Sewing Chart (Set of 10) 


(2) The following publications are also obtainable from the Depart- 
ment of Education: 


The Great War in Verse and Prose 
The Schools Acts (cloth bound) 


Mathematical Tables 


Canadian Girl at Work 


(Remit by Money Order. Stamps not Accepted.) 
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(8) The editions of the following Ontario Teachers’ Manuals, bound 
in cloth, from a local bookseller, or the publishers: 
Retail Postage 
; Primary Reading, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto (Revised 

Notes on Ontario Readers, II, III, and IV, Copp, Clark 

Pustory, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto... 14c, 5c. 
Composition and Spelling, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto....  20c. 9c. 
: Arithmetic, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto................. 20c. 9c. 
Household Management, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto..... 19¢c. 
Literature, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto.................. l5c. 6c. 
Grammar, The Ryerson Press, Toronto................ 14c. 6c. 
Geography, The Ryerson Press, Toronto.......... 7c 
Nature Study, The Ryerson Press, Toronto..... 19¢c. 8c. 
Art, The Ryerson Press, 40c. 18c. 
Writing, The Ryerson Press, Toronto.................. 19c. 5c. 
Suggestions for Teachers of Science, Copp, Clark Co., 

| Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, The Ryerson 
\ Household Science for Rural Schools, The Ryerson Press, 


The following Ontario Normal School Manuals, bound in cloth, may 
be purchased from a local bookseller, or the publishers: 


Retail Postage 


| Science of Education, The Ryerson Press, Toronto...... 32c. 9c. 
History of Education, The Ryerson Press, Toronto......  29c. 46, 
School Management, The Ryerson Press, Toronto....... 30c. 8c, 
Manners, McClelland & Stewart, Toronto.............. 25c. 4c. 


A discount of 20 per cent. off the prices of the Normal School Manuals and 
the Manuals listed under (3) above is allowed when the books are purchased from 
the publishers, express or postal charges being extra. 


A copy of ‘The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Schools” was 
presented to each School Library by the Executive Council, Strathcona Trust. 
It may be obtained from the publishers, The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto, 45c. 


The above Syllabus is now superseded by “‘ The Syllabus of Physical Training 
for Schools, 1919’’. A copy is being presented to each school by the Executive 
Council, Strathcona Trust. No information is obtainable at present regarding 


its purchase in Canada. It is published in England. 
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NEW BOOKS 
WORTH READING 


MOUNT EVEREST, The Reconnaissance, 1921 


y Lt.-Colonel C. K. Howard-Bury, D.S.O., and other members of the expedition. 

In reviewing MOUNT EVEREST, Tue Canaptan Forum said: ‘Canadians will 
find special interest in the part played by Major O. E. Wheeler, who, as a boy at Trinity 
College School and the Royal Military College, was accustomed to spend his summers 
with his father surveying in the Rockies. Major Wheeler’s chapter on the Pig pe 
survey of Everest bears the scars of his years spent as surveyor and soldier. Of h 
work Major Morshead has this to say: “Major Wheeler had probably the beotnat 
time of any member of the expedition, and his success in achieving single-handed the 
mapping of 600 square miles of some ‘of the most mountainous country in the world 
is sufficient proof of his determination and grit”. The fact that Major Wheeler was 
one of the three members in the “ final push”’ of 1921 will be gratifying to those members 
of the Alpine Club of Canada who have climbed with him in the Rockies and Selkirks’. 

The book is well printed and excellently illustrated. 


BRIISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(1782-1901) 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, C.B.E., author of ‘Garibaldi and the Making of 
Italy’, ‘Life of John Bright’, ‘Lord Grey of the Reform Bill’, etc., etc. With maps, $3.75 


CANDIDE, in the Saturday Night of October 21st, ends up a most interesting 
review by saying: ‘In story interest this book far excels any novel. It is not loaded 
with statistics; it is not crammed with insignificant dates; it is the history for the common 
man to read. The dates are, for the most part, placed i in the margin, and so do not 
interfere with the thread of the plot. The reader opens the book thinking to cover a 
chapter; he is gripped, and, hours later, will be found ploughing steadily through, 
page by page, oblivious of the dinner hour or bed time. How could one leave chapter xi 
after noting the heading?—Brougham, Owen, Cobbett—The Radical Movement and 
pow Repression—Peterloo and Cato Street—The Queen’s Trial—Death of Castle- 

eagh’. 
‘If [had my way Trevelyan’s “ British History in the Nineteenth Century” would 
go into every Canadian home to-morrow’. 


A New Volume by the Dean of 
St. Paul's 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 


The BISHOP Lectures, 
1 


SECOND SERIES 
By the Very Rev. W.R.INGE, C.V.O., 


D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Dean of St. Paul’s $2.00 


This new volume consists mainly 
of hitherto unpublished matter. The first 
essay is entitled ‘Confessio Fidei’, in 
which the Dean attempts to put in order 
what he actually believes, and to explain 
why he believes it. Other essays deal with 
‘The State, Visible and Invi-ible’, ‘The 
Idea of Progress’, ‘The Victorian Age’, 
‘The White Man and his Rivals’, “The 
Dilemma of Civilization’, and ‘Eugenics’. 
The last essay urges the necessity of 
counteracting, by rational selection, the 
racial deterioration which must overtake 
any nation in which natural selection is no 
longer operative. 


LIBERALISM, 
MODERNISM 
AND TRADITION 


By the Rev. O. C. QUICK, M.A. 


Canon of Newcastle 


8vo. $2.50 


This book is in part a critical examina- 
tion of the philosophic grounds and im- 
plications of Liberal, Modernist, and 
traditional doctrines concerning the 
Person of Christ and the meaning of His 
Godhead. But its main purpose is 
constructive and eirenical. 


Buy These From Your Bookseller 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
2,0 Victoria Street 


Toronto 
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YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN 
A Study in Canadian Immigration 


By W. G. SMITH, B.A. 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Toronto University. 


Professor Smith has made a most thorough and 
careful study of the past and of present-day 
conditions and uncovers some rather startling 
facts. His chapters on ‘‘Future Immigration” 
and ‘Some Present Needs” are a remarkable 
summing up. Some 61 tables and a copious 
index are helpful features. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
PUBLISHERS TORONTO 


“By Star 


An excellent book of stories from Canadian History by W. STEWART 
WALLACE of the Department of History, University of Toronto. The 
stories are so written as to furnish enjoyable reading for old and young. 


Price $1.25 


Oxford University Press 
25-27 Richmond St., West 


Toronto 


Cueshe College 


Toronto 


Main School for Boys from 14 to 18. 
Preparatory School for Boys from 9 to 14. 


Calendar and application form may be obtained from the Bursar. 


Autumn Term opens Wednesday, September 12th, 1922 W. L. GRANT, M.A., 
Principal. 
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vi - THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Two Years Ago 


Tue CANADIAN Forum was alone among 
Canadian Journals in stating that the 
Reparations System was bound inevitably 
to break down altogether. 


To=-Day 


it is common knowledge that the system 
Has broken down. It has upset trade all 
over the world and is at present a barrier 
against recovery. 


Two Years Aso 


THE CANADIAN Forum was almost alone 
in believing that the trade depression of 
1920-21 would last for several years. 


To-Day 


those” who thought otherwise have paid 
for their mistake. 


Two Dollars 


will bring you the magazine for the next 
twelve months. 


Subscribe or send for sample copy. 
= === SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


To THE CANADIAN ForRuM, 
152 St. George St., 
Toronto. 


Please find enclosed $2.00 for my subscription to THE CANADIAN Forum for 
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A Collection of Real Worth 


Vol. 10, 1922, pp. 160, illustrations 


133 St. Lawrence Blvd. 


MELANGES HISTORIQUES 


By DR. BENJAMIN SULTE 
Scattered and unpublished studies compiled and annotated by 
GERARD MALCHELOSSE 


Content of the ten volumes published, part'y French and English: 


Prétendue découverte de l’'Amérique par les Irlandais; Québec en 1629-31; 
Beauport vs Québec; La Compagnie des Habitants; Nicolas Perrot 4 Bécancour; 
Chouart et Radisson A Londres en 1666; Ce que nos ancétres buvaient; Le 
Systéme seigneurial; Ki8et et la Chaudiére-Noire; Pierre Bisaillon en Penn- 
sylvanie; Les Notaires Adhémar; Titres de Noblesse de d’Amours; Early 
history of the Militia; Canadian Militia under the French Regime. 


‘La Formation des Grands Lacs; Les Rochelais et le Canada; Jean Verrazano; 
Le Siége du Long-Saut; La Famille de Billy; Premiéres connaissances du 
Mississipi; Pompe a feu aux Trois-Rivi iéres; Les Canadiens aux Illinois au 
XVIIlIe siécle; First Parliament of Upper Canada. 


Histoire de la pomme de terre; Versailles, Voltaire et les arpents de neige; 
Le Forillon; Charles Thomas; Les Bourgeois de la Cie. du Nord-Quest; 
Voyageurs et hommes de cages; Les Marchés des Trois-Riviéres; Essai de 
commerce avec les Antilles en 1866; The Cape Rouge. 


Sir George-Etienne Cartier. (His life and his works.) 


Les termes Américain et Indien; Les Deux Duplessis; M. LeGauffre et son 
testament; Le Moulin banal au Canada; La Semaine sainte en 1646; Verdun; 
Monnaie de carte et valeur de l’'argent; Un Sermon du Cygne de Cambrai; 
La Famille de Galifet; L’Exode de 1760-63; Bear River in Acadia; Father 
Marquette. 


Les Forges Saint-Maurice. 


$1.00 


Au Mississipi en 1362; L’Episode de I’Ile de Sable; Martyrologe, 1640-65; 
Histoire du sucre d’érable; Le Marquis de Miscou; La Famille et la riviére 
Gatineau; Pierre Ducalvet; Le Dr. Badelard et le mal de la Baie-Saint-Paul; 
Duberger, By et le plan relief de Québec; It was a rare book: reasons why 
copies of the original Jesuits’ Relations are few and far between; The Jesuits’ 
Relations and Allied Documents. 


Le Régiment de Carignan. 


Le Fort de Chambly (collaboration of Gérard Malchelosse). 


1.00 

La Riviére-du-Loup (Louiseville); Lachine; L’Amiral sir Wm. Phips; L’Ile-a- 

la-Fourche (Nicolet); Le Chateau Bigot; L’Ile de Jersey; Early Explorers 

aaa Early Forts in the North-West; Sources of Information: Canada’s 
istory. 


G. DUCHARME 


PUBLISHER 
MONTREAL 
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Viii THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


When in Toronto visit the 


Royal Ontario Museum 
253 BLOOR STREET WEST 


(Near Avenue Road) 

Largest Permanent Exhibition in Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
GEOLOGY 
MINERALOGY 
PALAEONTOLOGY 
ZOOLOGY 


Open Daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Bloor, Belt Line, Duponi, and 
Avenue Road Cars 


b 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Guiversity of Toronto 


(The Provincial University of Ontario) 


| COMING EVENTS 


1. The Extension Course in Export 
Trade, January 15th to 27th, 1923. 


2. The Short Winter Course for 
Farmers, February 5th to 17th, 1923. 


3. Sir Bertram Windle’s series of weekly 
public lectures on “The Ethnology and Early 
Art of Europe.” 


4. The series of free public lectures 
arranged by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 


5. The series of eighteen lectures in 
Music. 


Information regarding these and various forms of extension service will 
be promptly supplied on application to W. J. Dunlop, Director, 
University Extension, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Department of Education for Ontario 


The Adolescent School Attendance Act, which was passed by the 
Legislature in 1919, stated that it should come into force and take 
effect on a day to be named by the Lieutenant-Governor by proclama- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Governor, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Education, has approved of the issuing of the proclamation bringing 
each provision of the Act into force and effect at a time sufficiently in 
the future to enable all concerned to fully prepare for satisfactorily 
carrying into effect the desired additional educational improvements. 


The carrying out of the provisions of the Act will result in a more 
complete education being possible for all between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years. The following are the principal sections of the Act 
and the date when each is to be effective. 


Section 3 (1). Every adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age shall attend school for the full time during which the schools of 
the municipality in which he resides are open each year, unless excused 
for the reasons hereinafter mentioned. This section of the Act is to be 
effective on September Ist, 1921. 


Section 7 (1). Unless excused for reasons hereinafter mentioned, 
every adolescent between sixteen and eighteen years of age shall attend 
Part Time Courses of Instruction, approved by the Minister, for an 
aggregate of at least three hundred and twenty hours each year dis- 
tributed as regards times and seasons as may suit the circumstances of 
each locality when such Courses of Instruction are established in the 
municipality in which he resides or is employed. This section of the 
Act is to be effective September Ist, 1923. 


Section 9. On and after such date as may be fixed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor by proclamation, every urban municipality with a population 
of five thousand and over shall and any other municipality or school 
section may, through the authorities hereinafter named, establish and 
maintain Part Time Courses of Instruction for the education of adoles- 
cents between fourteen and eighteen years of age. This section of the 
Act is to be effective on September Ist, 1922. 


The full text of the Act will be found in Chapter 78 Ontario Statutes 
1919. A copy of the law in pamphlet form can be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Deputy Minister of Education, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


Toronto, August 1920. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


High School Boards and Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL 


AND 


ART SCHOOLS 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


Day and Evening Classes 
may be conducted in accordance with the 
regulations issued by the Department of 
Education. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction is 
given in various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction of AN 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

Application for attendance should be made 
to the Principal of the school. 


Commercial Subjects, Manual Training, 
Household Science and Agriculture 
and Horticulture are provided for in the 
Courses of Study in Public, Separate, Con- 
tinuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes, Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 
Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, February, 1920. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


MANUAL TRAINING and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


IN 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


As a stimulus to the introduction of Manual Training and Household 
Science Courses in the Rural Schools, grants are made by the Depart- 
ment of Education to the Boards of School Trustees where equipment 
is provided for such courses of sums varying from $45.00 to $75.00 per 
annum, and grants are made to teachers who give the instruction of 


sums varying from $15.00 to $60.00 per annum. 


The courses of instruction in those subjects are as desirable and as 
necessary for the boys and girls in rural localities as for those in urban 
municipalities, and they should, therefore, have the same opportunities 


to benefit by such instructions as pupils in Urban Schools. 


In addition to the practical training tor Industrial and Home Work 
that Manual Training and Household Science provide, the latter offers 
the inducements of hot lunches to the pupils of the school with the 


added interest to the school work which it accomplishes. 


Full particulars are given in the Manual on Household Science which 
may be obtained from local dealers at 40c. per copy, or it may be obtained 
direct from the publishers, the Ryerson Press, Toronto, at the same 


price, 40c., less 20% discount with 7c. added for postage. 


Toronto, May 15th, 1920. 
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Department of Education for Ontario 


SCHOOL AGES 
AND 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


In the educational system of Ontario provision is made in the Courses 
of Study for instruction to the child of four years of age in the Kinder- 
garten up to the person of unstated age who desires a Technical or 


Industrial Course as a preparation for special fitness in a trade or pro- 
fession. 


All schools established under the Public Schools Act shall be free 
Public Schools, and every person between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, except persons whose parents or guardians are Separate 
School supporters, shall have the right to attend some such school in the 
urban municipality or rural school section in which he resides. Children 
between the ages of four and seven years may attend Kindergarten 
schools, subject to the payment of such fees as to the Board may seem 


expedient. Children of Separate School supporters attend the Separate 
Schools. 


The compulsory ages of attendance under the School Attendance 
Acts are from eight to sixteen years and provision is made in the 
Statutes for extending the time to eighteen years of age, under con- 
ditions stated in The Adolescent School Attendance Act of 1919. 


The several Courses of Study in the educational system under the 
Department of Education are taken up in the Kindergarten, Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, and 
in Industrial and Technical Schools. Copies of the Regulations regard- 
ing each may be obtained by application to the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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LIST OF BOOKS AND 
PAMPHLETS 


Published by the University of Toronto Press 


ALEXANDER, W. J.—Representative Poetry. ($2.50) 


Amoss, H. E.—Elementary Science in the Secondary 
Schools of Ontario. ($1.50) 


Bett, W. N.—The Development of the Ontario 
High School. ($1.50) 


Benstey, B. A.—The Anatomy of the Rabbit. 
($3.00) 

BEnsLEv, B. A.—Synopsis of Animal Parasitology. 
(.25c.) 

Borpen, Sir Rosert—Canadian Constitutional 
Studies. ($1.00) 


Burton, E. F.—Lectures on General Physics. (.50c.) 


Crarke, C. K.—The Pharmacopeeia of the Toronto 
General Hospital. ($1.50) In the press. 


FALCONER, SIR RosBEertT—The German Tragedy and 
its meaning for Canada. (.75c.) 


FaLconer, Sir Rosert—Idealism in National 
Character. ($1.00) 


~~, Village, Edited by H. S. McKellar. 


FLETCHER, J.—Handbook of Latin. ($1.00) 


Fraser, HARTMAN AND 
Manual of Physiology. ($2.75) 


HeEnperson, V. E.—Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy. ($2.50) 


Kennepy, W. P. M.—The Nature of Canadian 
Federalism. (.35c.) 


Mackenziz, M. A.—lInterest and Bond Values. 
($2.00) 


McMovraicn, J. P.—A Guide to the Dissection off 
the Human Body. ($1.00) 


Rosertson, T. B.—A Syllabus of Bio-Chemistryi 
(Out of Print) 


Rupotr, R. D.—The Medical Treatment of Diss 
ease. ($4.00) 


Ryerson, E. S.—The Process of Study. (.50c.) 


SILBERSTEIN, L.—The Theory of General Relativity 
and Gravitation. ($2.50) 


Situ, G. OSwALD—The University of Toronto Roll 
of Service 1914-1918. ($1.00 


Stewart, L. B.—Notes on Spherical Trigonometry. 
($1.00) In the press. 


B.—Practical Astronomy and Geodesy.} 


Saquair, J.—John Seath and the School System of 
Ontario. (Out of Print) 


Txomson, R. B. AND Sirton, H. B.—A Guide to the 
Poisonous Plants and Weed Seeds of Canad@ 
and the Northern United States. ($2.50) : 


Ji in France 1598-1629. 


Wattace, W. S.—Growth of National] 
Feeling. (.25c.) 

Wricat, C. H. C.—Notes on Statics. (.50c.) 

Wrone, G. M.; Witttson, Sir Joun; Lasa, Z. Al 
AND FALCONER, Str Ropert.—The F ation 
of Canada, 1867-1917. (75c.) 


Yous, Paxton—The Ethics of Freedom.9 
ed by Hume. (.75c.) 


These books will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of price 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


OR 


FROM ANY BOOKSELLER 
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